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Supreme  Court,  in  New  Death  Penalty  Decisions, 
Upholds  Laws  Providing  for  Two-Phase  Trials 


Four  years  after  its  landmark  but 
inconclusive  — decision  in  Furman  v. 
Georgia,  the  Supreme  Court  has  handed 
down  a new  ruling  which  may  go  a long 
way  toward  resolving  certain  unanswered 
questions  on  the  constitutionality  of 
capital  punishment. 

In  7 to  2 decisions  of  appeals  from 
Florida.  Georgia  and  Texas,  the  Court 
declared  that  capital  punishment  is  not  un- 
constitutional per  se.  It  is  the  "arbitrary" 
and  "capricious"  application  of  the  pen- 
alty which  violates  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment’s ban  on  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment, the  Court  said. 

The  Court's  ruling  upheld  state  laws 
which  provide  for  two-part  trials  in  cap- 
ital cases.  In  such  trials,  the  question  of 
guilt  or  innocence  is  decided  in  the  first 
phase,  and  the  sentence  to  be  imposed  is 
determined  in  the  second  stage  - based 
on  the  presence  of  certain  specified  ag- 


Hearings  Planned  by  LEAA 
In  South  Carolina  Bias  Case 


The  electric  chair.  . .its  power  has  been 
switched-on  by  the  recent  Court  decisions. 


Although  some  observers  have  noted 
that  this  strict  sentencing  requirement  is 
the  very  thing  that  the  Court  seemed  to 
be  seeking  in  its  1972  ruling  in  Furman, 
still  other  analysts  have  said  that  the 
key  opinions  in  all  five  rulings  tend  to  in- 
dicate that  controlled  sentencing  discre- 
tion is  not  only  permissible  but  necessary 
under  the  Eighth  Amendment. 

The  key  factor  in  both  the  decisions 
upholding  discretionary  capital  punishment 
and  those  rejecting  the  madatory  formulas 
in  North  Carolina  and  Louisiana  was  a 
plurality  consisting  of  Justices  Potter 
Stewart,  John  Paul  Stevens  and  Lewis 
Powell  In  additon  to  drafting  the  primary 
opinion  in  the  decisions  to  uphold  certain 
death  penalty  laws  an  opinion  which 
appears  to  he  the  most  conclusive  on  the 
issue  - the  three  justices  reversed  course 
and  joined  liberal  Justices  William  Brennan 
and  Thurgood  Marshall  to  form  the  major- 
ity which  voided  the  North  Carolina  and 
I.ouisiana  capital  punishment  statutes. 

In  giving  its  endorsement  to  discretion- 
ary sentencing  laws,  the  three  justice 
plurality  said  that  arbitrary  imposition  of 


The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration plans  to  hold  a hearing  to  de- 
cide if  the  South  Carolina  Highway  Patrol 
should  be  prohibited  from  receiving  LEAA 
funds  because  it  refuses  to  employ  women 
as  state  troopers. 

In  a July  5 complaint,  LEAA  charged 
that  the  state  patrol  was  in  violation  of 
the  agency’s  enabling  legislation  relating 
to  hiring  practices  as  well  as  to  its  Equal 
Employment  Oppor  unity  Regulations. 

Governor  James  B.  Edwards  of  South 
Carolina  asked  for  the  hearing.  His  re- 
quest was  the  first  of  its  kind  made  to 
LEAA  in  its  eight  year  history,  and  the 
resulting  hearing  represents  the  first  time 
that  a hiring  discrimination  dispute  will 
be  settled  within  the  agency. 

Although  a place  and  date  for  the 
hearing  has  not  been  set,  LEAA  Deputy 
Administrator  Henry  R.  McQuade,  a 
former  chief  justice  of  the  Idaho  Supreme 
Court,  has  been  selected  as  hearing  ex- 
aminer. 

The  complaint  that  McQuade  will 
look  into  arose  from  an  August  1973 
civil  rights  compliance  review  of  the  pa- 
trol by  the  Justice  Department's  Civil 


Rights  Division. 

According  to  LEAA.  South  Carolina 
had  stated  that  "The  South  Carolina 
Highway  Patrol  has  historically  limited 
the  State  Highway  Patrol  position  to 
males  only.  . ."  The  agency  added  that 
negotiations  were  halted  last  year  when 
the  State  Attorney  General's  Office  said 
the  "patrol  feels  that  it  can  establish 
objectively  that  women  cannot  perform 
with  reasonable  safety  the  duties  required 
of  on-the-road  highway  patrol  officers 
as  these  duties  arc  defined  in  this  state.” 

LEAA  regulations  require  justification, 
for  excluding  women  from  highway 
patrol  duties.  The  agency  noted  that  11 
states  are  now  using  women  as  state 
patrol  officers,1  and  that  others  “have 
undertaken  intensified  efforts  to  re- 
cruit women." 

The  agency  is  currently  preparing 
a comprehensive  analysis  of  the  utili- 
zation of  women  as  state  troopers  in  all 
50  states  that  will  be  given  to  the  hear- 
ing examiner. 

The  723-member  South  Carolina  High- 
way Patrol  received  $93,967  in  LEAA 
funds  last  year. 


EXTRA  LEN 

The  editors  of  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS  are  pleased  to 
publish  this  “extra"  issue  as  we  complete  our  first  year.  Beginning 
in  September,  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS  will  be  published  twice 
monthly  in  an  effort  to  better  serve  our  readers  with  more  current 
news  about  policing  in  America.  There  will  be  no  issue  in  August. 
Have  a nice  summer! 


gravating  or  mitigating  circumstances. 

At  the  same  time,  the  justices  rejected 
death  penalty  laws  in  North  Carolina 
and  Louisiana.  The  5 to  4 decisions  held 
that  the  provisions  of  the  laws  were  too 
stringent  in  requiring  death  in  certain 
cases. 


death  sentences  can  be  avoided  "by  a 
carefully  drafted  statute  that  insures 
that  the  sentencing  authority  is  given 
adequate  information  and  guidance." 

The  justices  went  on  to  state  that  the 
two-phase  trial  system  is  the  best  method 
Continued  on  Page  16 


Detroit  Police  Layoff  Protest 
Ends  Under  Threat  of  Dismissal 


Detroit  Police  Chief  Phillip  G.  Tannian 
threatened  to  dismiss  any  police  officer 
who  protests  recent  police  layoffs  by 
failing  to  report  for  duty. 

Tannian’s  warning  came  after  about 
half  the  force  called  in  sick  immediately 
following  the  termination  of  1,000  police- 
men on  June  30 

Affecting  almost  one-fifth  of  the 
5.200  member  department,  the  layoffs 
arc  part  of  a city  plan  to  offset  a deficit 
of  SI 03  million.  By  reducing  the  size  of  its 
police  force  Detroit  hopes  to  save  an  es- 
timated $24  million. 

Although  Tannian  did  not  order  any 
punitive  action  against  the  group  that 
initially  stayed  away  from  work,  he  was 
adamant  about  sick-ins  as  a future  form  of 
protest.  "All  three  shifts  have  been  allowed 
to  do  their  thing,"  he  said.  "It's  time  to 
come  back  to  reality." 

Tannian  explained  that  those  who  lost 
their  jobs  by  staying  out  would  be  replaced 
by  the  laid-off  officers.  “We've  been  more 
than  lenient  up  to  this  point,  but  it's  got 
to  stop."  he  said. 

Apparently,  Tannian’s  decree  has  put  an 


Detroit  Police  Chief  Phillip  G.  Tannian 
end  to  the  protest.  By  late  afternoon  on 
July  1 only  90  police  officers  scheduled 
to  work  the  4 P M.  to  midnight  shift  had 
called  in  sick  compared  with  357  on  the 
Continued  on  Page  4 
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EVIDENCE 

TECHNICIAN 

PROGRAM 

MANUAL 

By  Joseph  L . Peterson 
and  James  H.  Jones 

The  utilization  of  scientific  methods 
for  the  examination  of  physical  evi- 
dence recovered  in  the  course  of  crim- 
inal investigations  has  become  a criti- 
cally important  function  of  the  na- 
tion’s law  enforcement  agencies.  This 
manual  examines  the  role  of  police 
officers  and  civilians  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  searching  crime 
scenes  for  physical  evidence  and  re- 
turning it  to  the  forensic  laboratory 
for  analysis.  These  individuals,  often 
referred  to  as  evidence  or  crime  scene 
technicians,  are  on  the  staffs  of  most 
urban  police  departments  today.  Many 
agencies  now  train  evidence  techni- 
cians to  be  specialists  who  devote  their 
total  professional  attention  to  the 
search  for  physical  evidence.  Through 
specialization,  it  can  be  expected  that 
crime  scenes  will  be  searched  with  less 
delay  and  greater  expertise  than  in 
situations  where  patrol,  detective  or 
crime  laboratory  personnel  have 
shared  responsibility  for  recovering  the 
evidence. 

Five  important  aspects  of  develop- 
ing an  effective  evidence  technician 
program  are  discussed  in  this  manual 
The  key  clement  is  the  selection  and 
training  of  competent  personnel  who 
will  become  evidence  technicians. 
Next  in  importance  are  tools,  kits  and 
vehicles  which  are  used  by  the  techni- 
cian in  processing  crime  scenes.  Also 
discussed  is  the  need  for  a strong  or- 
ganizational commitment  to  the  crime 
scene  search  function,  the  implementa- 
tion of  actual  field  operations,  and 
finally,  means  for  evaluating  an  evi- 
dence technician  operation.  Guidelines 
for  developing  meaningful  program  ob- 
jectives and  appropriate  criteria  for 
measuring  progress  toward  those  ob- 
jectives arc  presented. 

A publication  of  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center 
448  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019 


Please  send  me copy(ies)  of  the 

Evidence  Technician  Program  Manual. 
Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ 2.95  for 

each  copy  ordered Please  bill 
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Serious  Crime  Down 
By  5.8  Percent  in  Chicago 

Chicago  has  experienced  a 5 8 percent 
reduction  in  serious  crimes  reported  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1976,  according  to 
FBI  figures. 

The  statistics  show  that  the  decrease 
is  the  largest  experienced  by  six  American 
cities  with  populations  greater  than  one 
million  and  that  out  of  53  cities  with  a 
population  of  250,000  or  more,  Chicago 
ranked  49th  with  a rate  of  14.7  index 
crimes  per  one-thousand  population. 

Although  theft  and  homicide  rates 
were  up,  Chicago  reported  declines  in  the 
rates  for  robbery,  burglary,  forcible  rape, 
serious  assault  and  auto  theft. 

Superintendent  of  Police  James  M. 
Rochford  said  that  the  percent  change 
for  homicide  is  not  really  representative 
of  the  homicide  situation  in  Chicago. 
He  noted  that  the  1976  figures  include 
23  deaths  which  occured  during  a nursing 
home  fire  there  in  January. 

New  York  State  Police  Sponsor 
Summer  Youth  Program 

The  New  York  State  Police  will  bring 
nearly  100  disadvantaged  youths  to  its 
Albany  academy  for  vacation  and  study 
under  a new  program  announced  recent- 
ly by  Superintendent  William  G.  Connelie. 

Four  one-week  sessions  will  be  held 
in  August  for  boys  aged  9-12  in  groups 
of  24.  The  youths  will  be  introduced  to 
trooper  training  with  a special  emphasis 
on  sports  and  other  physical  activity. 
Classroom  sessions  will  also  be  conducted 
on  the  criminal  justice  system,  the  role 
of  police  in  society  and  citizenship. 

Superintendent  Connelie  said  that  the 
objectives  of  the  program  are  to  promote 
friendship  and  understanding  between 
State  Police  and  underprivileged  youths 
leading  to  a constructive  long-term  re- 
lationship, and  to  open  facilities  to  young- 
sters for  fun,  games  and  learning  exper- 
iences not  available  elsewhere. 

Fraternal  Order  of  Police 
Cancels  Phoenix  Police  Strike 

A potential  police  strike  in  Phoenix, 
Arizona  was  cancelled  last  month  by  the 
city’s  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  just 
two  hours  before  the  officers  were  to 
walk  off  their  jobs. 

Following  a morning  conference  with 
Governor  Raul  Castro,  FOP  leaders  said 
they  would  call  off  the  strike  despite  the 
refusal  of  the  city  administration  to 
negotiate  further  on  wage  scales. 

FOP  President  James  Thompson  had 
predicted  earlier  that  80  percent  of  Phoe- 
nix’s 1 ,270  officers  would  strike 

The  city’s  police  department  has 
been  plagued  by  a work  slowdown  since 
May.  Members  of  the  force  are  refusing  to 
write  parking  tickets  and  citations  for 
other  minor  traffic  infractions,  declining 
off-duty  jobs  such  as  directing  traffic  at 
construction  sites,  and  slowing  down 
investigations  by  following  regulations  to 
the  letter. 

LEAA  Study  Questions 
Auto  Theft  Standards 

Stricter  national  standards  dealing  with 
auto  theft  protection  will  not  result  in 
an  immediate  substantial  impact  on  auto 
thefts,  according  to  a recently  released 
LEAA  report. 

Entitled,  “Preliminary  Study  of  the 
Effectiveness  of  Auto  Anti-Theft  Devices," 
the  report  states  that  only  after  a signi- 
ficantly large  portion  of  the  active  auto 


fleet  has  been  influenced  by  the  devices 
can  a meaningful  result  be  expected. 

The  study  found  that  car  theft  is  main- 
ly a youthful  offender  problem  with  joy- 
riding as  the  primary  motivation.  It  added 
that  the  accident  rate  for  the  stolen  vehi- 
cles is  many  times  greater  than  that  for 
non-stolcn  automabiles. 

Stating  that  the  availability  of  auto 
theft  data  is  poor,  the  report  maintains 
that  the  widespread  use  of  mobile  com- 
puter terminals  to  aid  police  patrol  com- 
munications might  have  a favorable  effect 
on  the  national  levels  of  auto  theft  appre- 
hension and  stolen  vehicle  recovery. 

The  authors  of  the  report  suggest  that 
the  Department  of  Transportation  s Vehi- 
cle Safety  Standard  be  amended  to  include 
minimum  performance  guidelines,  estab- 
lished through  a cost  effectiveness  research 
program. 

Baltimore  P.D.  Lays  Off  102; 

Initiates  Hiring  Freeze 

The  Baltimore  Police  Department  laid 
off  102  recently  hired  officers  and  initi- 
ated a job  freeze  this  month,  according 
to  a department  spokesman. 

The  manpower  reductions  were  imposed 
to  save  $1.9  million  necessary  to  balance 
the  department's  1977  fiscal  year  budget. 

Coupled  with  an  attrition  rate  of  20 
officers  per  month,  the  July  15  layoffs  will 
reduce  the  3,100  member  force  by  222 
by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Police  spokesman  Dennis  Hill  said,  "The 
police  commissioner  feels  by  doing  this 
there  will  be  no  impact  on  the  street  un- 
til after  the  first  of  the  year." 

ATF  Develops  Low-Cost 
Bullet  Recovery  System 

The  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  recently  introduced  a low-cost 
device  for  recovering  test-fired  bullets 
to  facilitate  inspecting  their  ballistic 
marks. 

The  system  consists  of  a water-filled 
chamber  connected  to  a rubber  seal  that 
was  developed  for  U S.  spacecraft.  A test 
bullet  is  fired  through  the  seal  which 
closes  instantly  without  leaking,  and  the 
bullet's  shock  is  absorbed  by  the  water. 
Technicians  recover  the  bullet  to  compare 
and  examine  its  preserved  rifling  marks. 

An  ATF  spokesman,  pointing  out  a 
major  advantage  of  the  the  system,  said 
that  it  could  be  built  for  less  than  $1,000 
using  available  materials. 

Security  Leader  Urges  Improved 
Measures  Against  False  Alarms 

The  founder  of  the  nation's  two  leading 
publications  in  the  security  field  recently 
urged  police  departments  and  security 
alarm  companies  to  cooperate  in  reducing 
false  alarms  and  announced  his  intention 
to  organize  a series  of  seminars  to  deal 
with  the  problem. 

Raymond  C.  Farbcr,  head  of  Security 
World  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  told  the 
Western  Burglar  and  Fire  Alarm  Assoica- 
tion  that  95  percent  of  all  burglars  are 
never  apprehended  because  false  alarms 
slow  police  response  time.  “In  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles,  for  example,  it  is  rare  for  a 
police  officer  to  respond  to  an  alarm  in 
less  than  30  minutes,”  he  said. 

Pointing  to  the  97  percent  false  alarm 
rate,  Farber  declared,  "The  time  has  come 
for  all  of  the  working  forces  in  the  field  of 
crime  prevention  and  the  alarm  industry 
to  join  together  to  deal  with  the  skyroc- 
keting burglary  and  robbery  statistics  as 
well  as  low  apprehension  and  conviction 


of  such  crimes." 

Farber  said  that  arrest  rates  are  directly 
proportional  to  response  time.  He  observed 
that  "despite  a capture  rate  of  90  percent 
with  one  minute  response  time,  75  percent 
with  a two  minute  response  time,  and 
50  percent  with  four  minutes,  most  P.D.'s 
do  not  even  respond  within  10  minutes, 
which  would  assure  at  least  a 50  percent 
capture  rate." 

NAACP's  Wilson  Elected  To 
Police  Foundation  Board 

Margaret  Bush  Wilson,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  was  recently  elected  to  the  12- 
member  board  of  directors  of  the  Police 
Foundation. 

Foundation  board  chairman  Francis 
W.  Sargent  and  president  Patrick  V.  Mur- 
phy, commenting  on  the  election,  said 
that  "The  Police  Foundation  board  of 
directors  is  honored  to  have  among  its 
members  a distinguished  national  leader 
of  Mrs.  Wilson's  capabilities  and  insights.” 
"The  foundation  board  and  staff  are 
certain  to  benefit  from  Mrs.  Wilson’s 
advice  and  counsel  on  ways  to  help  fos- 
ter the  improvement  of  policing  and  the 
criminal  justice  sytem  in  America,”  they 
added. 

Wilson  was  elected  to  the  NAACP  na- 
tional board  of  directors  in  1963  and  was 
chosen  as  board  chairman  in  1975.  She  is 
a practicing  attorney  in  St.  Louis.  Mis- 
souri and  has  served  as  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  that  state. 

The  holder  of  a B A.  in  Economics  and 
a LL.B.  from  the  Lincoln  University 
School  of  Law,  Wilson  has  served  as  an  in- 
structor at  the  CLEO  Institute  of  the  St. 
Louis  University  School  of  Law  and  was 
the  acting  director  of  the  St.  Louis  Model 
City  Agency.  She  was  also  a U.S.  Attorney 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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‘Screening  Model’  Use  Urged 
To  Boost  Crime  Solutions 


In  9-0  Vote,  Court  Voids 
Gag  Orders  Against  Press 


Criminal  investigators  may  be  able  to 
more  accurately  determine  which  cases 
have  the  best  chance  of  being  solved  due 
to  a recent  LEAA-sponsored  study  which 
has  developed  statistical  tools  called 
“screening  models." 

The  models  give  specific  values  to  pieces 
of  information  obtained  at  the  crime  scene 
such  as  physical  evidence,  suspect  iden- 
tification and  vehicle  registration.  If  the 
total  of  the  assigned  values  is  less  than 
a predetermined  number,  "the  case  can 
be  realistically  set  aside  as  unsolvable," 
according  to  the  study 

Designed  by  the  Stanford  Research 
Institute,  the  study  examined  felony  cases 
investigated  by  the  Oakland,  California 
Police  Department  over  a 15-month 
period. 

Although  the  study  analyzed  rape,  rob- 
bery, assault  with  a deadly  weapon  and 
car  theft,  the  researchers  devised  a model 
only  for  robbery  because  for  the  other 
three  felonies  such  data  as  the  identity 
of  the  offender  by  the  victim  or  an  identi- 
fication of  the  car  was  generally  known. 

Using  their  model,  the  researchers 
correctly  classified  nine  out  of  10  robbery 
cases  as  either  solved  or  unsolved.  They 
found  that  for  each  of  the  studied  cate- 
gories, patrol  operations  yielded  the  most 
success  in  case  solutions.  The  way  in 
which  a police  officer  conducts  an  in- 
vestigation and  documents  the  events  of 
a crime  will  largely  determine  the  case  out- 
come, the  study  added. 

"From  this  study,  it  appears  that  the 
investigative  functions  of  the  patrol  officer 
and  detective  must  be  more  closely  coor- 
dinated," LEAA  Administrator  Richard 
VV.  Velde  said.  “Additionally,  the  tradi- 
tional distinction  and  separations  between 
the  roles  of  patrolman  and  detective  may 
have  to  be  re-evaluated." 

The  study  went  beyond  detective  clear- 
ance rates,  however.  It  concluded  that  the 
Oakland  Police  Department  was  "pro- 
cessing a large  recidivist  criminal  popu- 
lation. Persons  whose  most  recent  of- 
fense was  robbery  showed  high  past 
incidence  of  burglary,  car  theft,  narco- 
tics and  dangerous  drugs,  vehicle  law 
violations  and  other  crimes." 

The  researchers  said  this  finding  led 
them  to  believe  that  the  criminal  justice 
system  "has  failed  to  deal  effectively  with 
charged,  jailed  or  released  felons."  About 

Ex-Cincy  Chief 
Gets  Four  Months 
In  Perjury  Case 

Former  Cincinnati  police  chief  Carl 
V.  Goodin  has  been  sentenced  to  four 
months  in  jail  and  fined  $5,000  for  jury 
convictions  of  perjury  and  tampering  with 
evidence. 

The  sentence  was  handed  down  on 
July  6 by  Judge  Gilbert  Bettman  of  the 
Hamilton  County  Common  Pleas  Court. 

Bettman  originally  sentenced  the  43- 
yeai^old  chief  to  a l-to-10  year  Ohio 
penitentiary  term,  but  then  suspended  the 
sentence  on  the  condition  that  Goodin 
serve  four  months  in  the  county  jail  and 
pay  a $2,500  fine  on  each  of  the  two 
counts. 

The  judge  also  alloted  a l-to-10  year 
stretch  to  suspended  police  lieutenant 
Richard  K.  Beyer  who  was  Goodin’s 
vice  squad  chief.  The  lieutenant’s  sentence 
was  also  suspended,  provided  that  he  spend 
30  days  in  jail  and  pay  a total  of  $1,000  in 
fines. 


80  percent  of  those  charged  in  the  four 
categories  were  repeat  offenders  with 
criminal  records  spanning  an  average  of 
12  years  and  including  more  than  seven 
prior  offenses,  according  to  the  study. 

The  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money 
to  develop  so-called  modus  operandi 
capability  was  also  questioned  by  the 
report.  It  contended  that  the  results  of 
such  programs  may  not  be  worth  the  in- 
vestment because  of  the  changing  nature 
of  crime,  the  larger  value  of  crime  in 
contemporary  society  and  the  lack  of 
criminal  specialization 

Noting  that  today's  criminals  arc 
more  diverse  than  in  previous  years, 
the  study  said,  “They  engage  in  a mult- 
itude of  crimes,  and  consequently  law  en- 
forcement must  deal  with  repeat  offenders 
across  a broad  spectrum  of  crimes." 

"This  fact  alone  should  encourage 
police  departments  to  develop  coordinated 
efforts  to  cross  over  investigation  special- 
ization areas  and  to  attempt  to  construct 
well  thought-out  offender  identifiers,  ’ the 
report  said. 

The  study  warned  that  the  use  of  the 
screening  model  must  be  "carefully  con- 
sidered in  light  of  a specific  agency’s 
operational  procedures."  and  said  police 
detectives  seeking  investigative  aids  should 
consider  the  elements  of  information  they 
can  realistically  expect  to  obtain,  the  best 
process  to  establish,  preserve  and  recall 
information;  and  the  impact  that  the 
so-called  modus  operandi  of  a criminal 
actually  makes  in  his  capture. 

Bernard  Greenburg  directed  the  study 
for  the  Stanford  Research  Institute  under 
an  $189,000  grant  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Crim- 
inal Justice,  the  research  arm  of  LEAA. 
Copies  of  the  report  are  available  from 
SRI,  333  Ravenswood  Avenue,  Menlo 
Park,  CA  94025. 


In  a unanimous  decision,  the  Supreme 
Court  recently  ruled  that  judges  may  not 
generally  order  the  media  not  to  dissem- 
inate information  about  criminal  cases, 
even  when  the  trial  judge  feels  that  a 
gag  order  might  guarantee  a fair  trial  by 
negating  the  possibility  of  prejudicial 
publicity. 

While  three  of  the  justices  said  that  such 
orders  are  always  unconstitutional  as  vio- 
lations of  the  First  Amendment,  the  six 
remaining  justices  found  that  there  might 
be  some  extraordinary  case  in  which  a 
gag  directive  would  be  permitted  to  assure 
a fair  trial.  The  various  opinions  did 
concur  on  the  conclusion  that  in  every 
case  such  an  order  would  displace  the  First 
Amendment’s  guarantee  of  freedom  of  the 
press. 

The  decision  was  handed  down  in  five 
concurring  opinions  in  which  the  Court 
held  that  free  press  rights  had  been  violated 
when  a Nebraska  judge  prohibited  news 
reporting  of  a murder  case  last  fall 

Coming  in  the  midst  of  a heated  bat- 
tle between  the  media  and  the  courts, 
the  Nebraska  case  stirred  major  concern 
among  the  nation’s  press  organizations. 
Many  of  them  joined  in  the  case  before 
the  Court,  requesting  that  the  justices 
ban  gag  orders  as  infringements  on  consti- 
tutional rights. 

Although  the  recent  ruling  was  gener- 
ally praised  by  media  groups  as  a specta- 
cular victory,  it  did  ‘not  settle  all  of  the 
current  issues  causing  conflict  between  the 
press  and  legal  system.  The  validity  of 
closing  court  proceedings  to  the  media 
was  not  decided,  and  the  question  of  im- 
posing gag  orders  on  court  personnel 
was  also  left  open. 

The  Court  refused  to  review  lower  court 
decisions  in  three  other  cases  involving 
gag  decrees.  One  dealt  with  a ruling  which 
had  struck  down  regulations  prohibiting 


out-of-court  remarks  by  attornics. 

In  the  two  other  cases,  the  lower 
courts  had  sustained  contempt  convic- 
tions of  reporters  who  had  refused  to  re- 
veal sources  of  their  news  articles.  In  those 
proceedings,  judges  had  placed  gag  restric- 
tions on  court  personnel  to  halt  prejudicial 
publicity.  When  tnul  information  was 
leaked,  the  judges  demanded  that  the 
reporters  disclose  whether  the  gag  orders 
had  been  violated. 

Even  though  the  Court  did  not  decide 
these  issues,  its  ruling  and  the  concurring 
opinions  handed  down  in  the  Nebraska 
case  seemed  to  provide  new  First  Amend- 
ment protections  for  the  press  that 
been  denied  by  the  lower  courts. 

The  majority  opinion,  written 
Chief  Justice  Warren  E Burger,  said  that 
gag  orders  were  presumptively  unconstitu- 
tional and  that  it  would  take  an  extra- 
ordinary demonstration  to  preempt  that 
presumption. 

"Of  necessity  our  holding  is  confined 
to  the  record  before  us,"  Burger  wrote, 
"But  our  conclusion  is  not  simply  a result 
of  assessing  the  adequacy  of  the  showing 
made  in  this  case;  it  results  in  part  from  the 
problems  inherent  in  meeting  the  heavy 
burden  of  demonstrating,  in  advance  of 
trial,  that  without  prior  restraint  a fair 
trial  will  be  denied." 

"The  practical  problems  of  managing 
and  enforcing  restrictive  orders  will  al- 
ways be  present.  In  this  sense,  the  record 
before  us  is  illustrative  rather  than  ex- 
ceptional" 

However,  Burger  declined  to  enact 
a total  ban  on  press  restrictions  in 
deference  to  fair  trial  guarantees.  "The 
authors  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  did  not  un 
dertake  to  assign  priorities  as  between 
First  Amendment  and  Sixth  Amendment 
rights,  ranking  one  as  superior  to  the 
Continued  on  Page  5 


lACP’s  King  Raps  di  Grazia  Proposals  on 
Improving  U.S.  Police  Leadership  as  ‘Elitism’ 


The  executive  director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  has 
sharply  criticized  Boston  Police  Commis- 
sioner Robert  di  Grazia's  proposal  that 
would  upgrade  police  administration  by 
creating  a "top  national  leadership  of 
policing." 

In  a speech  delivered  at  the  graduation 
exercises  of  the  FBI  National  Academy 
last  month,  Glen  D King  said  “this  form 
of  elitism  is  just  the  opposite  of  what 
law  enforcement  needs  today." 

King  declared  that  instead  of  placing 
power  and  responsibility  in  the  hands  of 
a few,  "we  need  to  broaden  our  base  for 
imput  into  law  enforcement  and,  if  you 
will,  the  criminal  justice  system." 

Blasting  a major  point  of  di  Grazia’s 
April  address  to  the  Police  Foundation’s 
Executive  Forum  for  Upgrading  of  Police, 
King  said,  "If  we  are  going  to  judge  quality 
on  the  size  of  the  department  rather  than 
on  the  competency  and  contributions  of 
the  individual  to  the  profession,  then 
indeed  we  must  step  back  and  take  a 
hard  look  at  our  chosen  profession." 

The  IACP  executive  director  also  crit- 
icized di  Grazia’s  charge  that  many  police 
chiefs  have  become  "pet  rocks  unable 
to  move,  grow,  change  or  innovate."  He 
said  that  to  imply  that  police  do  things 
today  merely  because  they  have  always 
done  them  that  way.  and  are  against 


change,  "is  nonsense." 

King  contended  that  police  innovations, 
when  proven  necessary,  must  be  accom- 
panied by  "calculated  and  very  intelligent 
public  education."  The  implementation  of 
change  with  "a  sweeping,  ego-bolstering 
write-off  to  the  citizen  that  ‘we  know  what 
is  best  for  you' just  isn’t  going  to  work  and 
we,  of  all  people,  must  recognize  this," 
King  said 

In  discussing  the  consolidation  of 
police  departments,  King  warned  that 
the  community,  not  the  police,  must  dic- 
tate such  changes.  He  added  that  the  police 
role  should  be  supportive  and  suggestive 

"For  police  to  stand  up  and  tell  17,000 
communities  in  this  nation  that  17,000 
police  departments  are  too  many  and  that 
the  police  have  decided  that  the  number 
must  be  pared  to  three  hundred  major 
departments.  is  not  only  presumptuous 
but  again  underlines  a surfacing  elitism 
that  this  nation  cannot  afford,"  King 
said. 

The  executive  director  also  disputed 
di  Grazia's  contention  that  America 
needs  an  academically  oriented  college 
for  the  education  and  development  of 
police  managers  like  Britain's  National 
Police  College  at  Bramshill  King  noted 
that  the  FBI  National  Academy,  "is 
in  fact,  a Bramshill  and  then  some." 

King  also  expressed  concern  about  pro- 


posed budget  cuts  in  Law  Enforcement 
Education  Program  funds  from  the  LEAA 
budget,  and  deplored  a proposal  that 
would  permit  only  those  police  depart- 
ments which  could  match  Federal  con- 
tributions to  send  their  administrators 
to  the  FBI  National  Academy.  "This 
nation  should  not  be  talking  about  making 
education  for  police  more  difficult  to 
obtain,"  he  said,  "but  should  be  doing 
everything  in  its  power  to  make  it  the 
easiest  thing  to  obtain  " 

Multi-Racial  Panel  Set-Up  to  Advise 
LEAA  On  Minorities  and  Women 

A multi-racial  panel  has  been  organized 
to  advise  LEAA  on  how  to  solve  problems 
faced  by  minorities  and  women  in  dealing 
with  state  and  local  criminal  justice  sys- 
tems, according  to  LEAA  Administrator 
Richard  W.  Velde. 

The  National  Minority  Advisory  Council 
on  Criminal  Justice  is  composed  of  nine 
blacks,  two  Mexican  Americans,  a native 
American,  one  Puerto  Rican,  a Cuban 
and  an  Asian  American.  It  will  advise 
LEAA  and  make  recommendation  relating 
to  minority  and  feminist  matters. 

“The  council  represents  a cross  section 
of  minority  and  female  viewpoints  with 
firm  backgrounds  in  the  criminal  justice 
system  and  its  report  is  expected  to  be 
helpful  to  all  parties,"  Velde  said 
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Federal  Court  Says  Alabama  Police  Has  Anti-Woman  Bias 


Alabama's  minimum  height  and  weight 
requirements  for  police  personnel  were 
struck  down  by  a Federal  court  last  month 
as  illegally  discriminating  against  women. 

Some  observers  have  predicted  that  the 
decision  of  the  Federal  District  Court  in 
the  Middle  District  of  Alabama  will  have 
nationwide  repercussions.  Studies  have 
found  that  97  percent  of  the  country’s 
police  departments  have  some  form  of 
height  requirements  with  the  average 
minimum  of  5 feet  8 inches. 

While  the  ruling  docs  not  void  these 
regulations,  it  does  set  a legal  precedent. 
For  the  first  time,  a Federal  panel  has 
decided  that  excluding  women  from  law 
enforcement  duties  denies  them  certain 
constitutional  rights  and  violates  Federal 
law. 

The  decision  was  handed  down  in  the 
case  of  two  women  who  had  applied  for 
state  jobs,  one  as  an  Alabama  Trooper  and 
the  other  as  a corrections  counselor  in 
the  state  prison  system.  Both  applicants 
were  turned  down  on  the  ground  that  they 
did  not  measure  up  to  height  and  weight 
requirements. 

The  court  found  that  the  size  regula- 
tions had  a disproportionate  effect  on 
female  applicants,  and  that  the  require- 
ments did  not  serve  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests of  the  state  as  being  sufficiently 
job-related. 

A liberal  interpretation  of  the  court’s 
decree  would  mean  that  height  and  weight 
requirements  for  police  serve  no  meaning- 
ful purpose  for  men  or  for  women. 

The  three-judge  Federal  panel  rejected 
the  state’s  contention  that  the  exclusion 
of  women  from  police  work  was  parti- 
ally for  their  own  protection.  "Women  do 


not  need  protectors,  they  are  capable  of 
deciding  whether  it  is  in  their  own  interest 
to  take  unromantic  or  dangerous  jobs," 
the  decision  stated 

The  state's  argument  that  the  public 
would  not  receive  sufficient  protection 
if  women  served  as  state  troopers  or  as 
prison  guards  was  also  dismissed  by  the 
court.  It  stated  that  it  could  find  no  evi- 
dence that  females  could  not  adequately 
perform  the  tasks  involved. 

In  regard  to  female  prison  guards,  the 
court  ruled  that,  even  if  her  duties  re- 
quired daily  contact  with  male  inmates 
in  a maximum  security  prison,  a woman 
could  not  be  barred  from  that  job. 

The  civil  suit,  brought  by  the  two  job 
applicatnts  who  were  aided  by  the  South- 
ern Poverty  Law  Center,  was  decided  by 
Federal  Judges  Richard  Rives,  Frank  M. 
Johnson  Jr.  and  R.L.  Varner. 

Brenda  Mieth,  who  is  5 feet  6 inches 
tall  and  weighs  135  pounds,  was  three 
inches  too  short  and  25  pounds  under  the 
size  requirements  for  the  position  of 
state  trooper.  Co-plantiff  Diane  K. 
Rawlinson  met  the  5 foot  2 inch  height 
requirement  for  the  corrections  counselor 
job,  but  was  10  pounds  under  the  130 
pound  minimum  weight  standard. 

In  presenting  the  case,  the  Southern 
Poverty  Law  Center  relied  on.  expert 
testimony  dealing  primarily  with  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  female  police  officers  in 
Dallas,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  New 
York  City,  demonstrating  that  sex  and  size 
have  no  bearing  on  job  performance. 

Based  on  that  testimony,  the  court 
ruled  that  the  denial  of  employment  on 
those  grounds  violated  Federal  laws  against 
.employment  discrimination  and  14th 
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amendment  provisions  that  guarantee  equal 
protection  under  the  law 

Although  the  panel  did  not  order  the 
state  to  hire  the  two  women,  it  did  direct 
that  they  be  placed  in  the  same  position 
as  male  and  all  other  female  applicants, 
regardless  of  the  height  and  weight  require- 
ments. The  judges  explained  that  ordering 
that  the  women  be  hired  would  have  in- 
terfered with  Alabama’s  merit  system  of 
employment,  and  expressed  confidence 
that  "women  can  successfully  compete 
with  men  for  these  jobs  on  a competi- 
tive basis." 


The  decision  also  implied  that  recent 
social  changes  had  some  impact  on  the 
court's  opinion.  "One  lesson  the  women's 
rights  movement  has  taught  us  is  that  many 
long-hailed  conceptions  concerning  the 
sexes  have  been  found  to  be  erroneous 
when  exposed  to  the  light  in  empirical 
data  and  objectivity." 

While  eleven  states  have  women  per- 
forming highway  patrol  duties.  Alabama 
has  no  women  troopers.  However,  some 
females  are  employed  as  corrections 
counselors  by  the  Alabama  correctional 
system. 


di  Grazia  Rips  Boston  Cops’ 
Fear  Campaign  as  ‘Blackmail’ 


Boston  Police  Commissioner  Robert  J. 
di. Grazia  recently  blasted  a public  “fear" 
campaign  staged  by  the  Boston  Police 
Patrolmen’s  Association  (BPPA)  as  a 
“childish  attempt  at  blackmail." 

The  campaign  included  the  distribu- 
tion of  brochures  that  displayed  a skull 
along  with  crime  statistics  that  have  been 
called  inaccurate  by  Boston  police  officials. 

di  Grazia  lashed  out  at  the  police  union 
saying,  “I  think  this  shows  how  little  the 
association  leadership  thinks  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Boston  who  pay  their  salary." 

"The  association  leadership  is  involved 
in  negotiating  a new  contract  with  the 
city,"  the  commissioner  said.  “They  re- 
fused the  city’s  offer  rgade  10  months 
ago  and  went  to  fact  finding.  The  fact 
finder  offered  the  association  a similar 
package  so  now  the  association  leader- 
ship is  attempting  to  blackmail  Boston 
citizens  with  this  so-called  fear  campaign." 

di  Grazia  noted  that  the  BPPA’s  strategy 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  most 
members  do  not  live  in  the  city.  "Perhaps 
if  they  did,  they  would  be  a little  more 


reluctant  to  hurt  the  city,”  he  said. 

The  commissioner  has  ordered  a de- 
partmental examination  of  state  and  city 
residency  requirements  to  determine  how 
they  might  affect  police  officers.  State 
law  requires  that  policemen  live  within 
10  miles  of  the  city.  “We  now  estimate 
about  20  percent  of  the  association  mem- 
bers are  in  violation  of  the  state  law  and 
the  department  is  proceeding  to  require 
compliance,"  di  Grazia  said. 

Commenting  on  the  BPPA’s  “fear" 
statistics,  Superintendent-in-Chief  Joseph 
M.  Jordan  pointed  out  that  Boston  is 
below  the  national  average  for  major 
cities  in  all  crimes  except  auto  theft. 

Jordan  noted  that  of  the  twenty  largest 
cities,  Boston  ranks  nineteenth  in  murder, 
rape  and  larceny,  thirteenth  in  robbery, 
sixteenth  in  aggravated  assault,  fifteenth 
in  burglary  and  first  in  auto  theft.  " The 
use  of  false  statistics  by  the  association 
leadership  in  a silly  brochure  with  a skull 
on  it  won’t  fool  the  citizens  and  it  won’t 
get  police  officers  extra  money,"  he 
said. 


Chief’s  Threats  of  Dismissals 
Halt  Detroit  Police  Sick-Out 


Continued  from  Page  1 

same  shift  the  day  before.  Eventually, 

16  of  the  90  decided  to  report  for  duty. 

Despite  the  protest,  the  chief  said  that 
the  department's  ability  to  respond  to 
emergency  calls  had  not  diminished.  Turn- 
ing to  his  deputies  at  a recent  news  con- 
ference, he  asked  whether  crime  had  in- 
creased; he  was  told  that  reports  of  crime 
were  at  about  the  usual  levels,  or  slightly 
below. 

By  shifting  many  of  its  desk  officers  to 
precinct  duty,  the  department  was  also 
able  to  control  a crowd  of  about  250,000 
people  who  were  viewing  a display  of 
fireworks  in  the  city  on  the  night  of  the 
protest. 

A number  of  Detroit  policemen  have 
expressed  displeasure  about  recent  rulings 
by  Federal  courts  that  have  ordered  the 
city  to  disregard  seniority  protection  in 
deciding  who  will  be  laid  off. 

Federal  Judge  Ralph  Freeman  has  issued 
a temporary  restraining  order  which  halted 
the  layoff  of  241  women  hired  since 
August  1974  with  Federal  funds  and  59 
employed  with  city  money.  The  women's 
suit  contended  that  seniority  should  not 
be  taken  into  account  in  regard  to  the  lay- 
offs because  of  past  discriminatory  prac- 
tices. 

In  turning  down  a similar  suit  by  re- 
cently hired  black  policemen,  Judge  Da- 
mon Keith  ruled  that  "whatever  harm 
plaintiffs  may  suffer  is  outweighed  by  the 


mass  confusion  and  administrative  chaos" 
that  would  result  if  he  granted  the  order. 

Detroit's  fiscal  problems  have  been 
caused  by  high  unemployment,  an  eroding 
tax  base,  inflation  and  a severe  decrease 
in  population.  A no-deficit  budget  ap- 
proved by  the  City  Council  last  month 
called  for  the  reduction  of  many  municipal 
services  and  the  layoff  of  thousands  of 
city  workers. 

While  the  city  has  laid  off  6,000  munici- 
pal employees  since  1968,  the  police  have 
largely  avoided  heavy  cuts  by  taking  salary 
decreases  in  the  form  of  relinquished 
fringe  benefits.  This  is  cited  as  a reason 
why  such  a large  number  of  policemen  are 
being  laid  off  at  this  time. 

In  an  effort  to  maintain  the  same  re- 
sponse time  to  emergencies  despite  the 
layoffs,  Chief  Tannian  has  moved  officers 
out  of  headquarters  and  other  special 
units  to  fill  gaps  in  precincts. 
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COUNSELOR  AT  LARGE  By  MICHAEL  BLINICK,  ESQ. 

Sentencing  Reform  and 
The  Power  to  Pardon 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  pardoning  power  could  be  used  to  combine  mercy  with 
simple  justice  in  the  cases  of  many  Federal  prisoners.  Large  numbers  of  them  are 
serving  heavy  sentences  that  were  arbitrarily  imposed,  according  to  the  various 
surveys  proving  that  Federal  judges  vary  incredibly  in  meting  out  punishment 
Indeed,  the  sentence  disparity  problem  itself  permeates  the  entire  court  system, 
on  both  the  state  and  Federal  levels. 

Until  such  time  as  Congress  or  the  courts  themselves  make  this  situation  cease, 
the  President  should  pardon  Federal  prisoners  who  have  received  unduly  severe 
sentences.  In  order  to  perform  the  necessary  fact-finding,  he  should  institute  a 
task  force  of  Government  or  outside  attorneys  or  a special  commission  to 
review  the  sentence  of  any  Federal  convict  requesting  such  action,  with  authority 
to  recommend  a Presidential  pardon  after  the  prisoner  has  been  incarcerated  for 
a "fair"  amount  of  time  (if,  indeed,  any  imprisonment  is  deserved  in  his  case). 

This  of  course  would  mean  the  establishment  of  uniform  guidelines  for  sen- 
tencing - which  our  courts  now  lack.  (For  example,  one  survey  found  that  a given 
judge  would  impose  a twenty-year  sentence  with  a $65,000  fine  for  the  same 
offense  which  another  judge  thought  deserved  only  three  years  and  no  Fine.) 

• • • 

STATE  GOVERNORS,  who  generally  possess  the  power  of  pardon  with  re- 
spect to  state  crimes,  should  establish  similar  advisory  boards.  It  would  seem  that 
no  authorizing  legislation  would  be  required  in  most  states,  since  this  suggestion 
merely  institutionalizes  the  function  of  advising  the  governor  on  how  and  when  to 
use  a power  he  already  possesses. 

Parole  boards  are  not  equipped  to  perform  this  task  at  present,  for  it  has 
historically  not  been  their  province  to  question  the  fairness  of  a sentence  In- 
deed, the  prisoner  sentenced  to  twenty  years  instead  of  three  must  wait  much 
longer  even  to  be  eligible  for  parole. 

Implementation  of  this  idea  would  help  banish  cruel  capriciousness  from 
the  sentencing  process  - especially  if  the  list  of  judges  whose  sentences  of  prisoners 
were  shortened  or  nullified  by  pardons  were  publicized.  We  would  thus  come  closer 
to  having  a government  of  laws  and  not  of  men.  Furthermore,  by  demonstrating 
that  "the  system"  cares  enough  to  purge  itself  of  internal  injustice,  it  would  help 
rehabilitate  all  prisoners,  even  those  not  eligible  to  benefit  directly. 

The  men  and  women  now  wasting  years  of  their  lives  behind  bars,  not  be- 
cause of  the  crimes  they  committed  but  solely  because  they  were  harshly  sentenced 
by  the  particular  judges  in  their  cases,  are  at  least  as  deserving  of  pardons  as  was 
Richard  Nixon,  whose  suffering  was  genuine,  but  who  has  never  known,  even  for 
one  day,  the  loneliness,  humiliation  and  dehumanization  of  prison. 

Supreme  Court  Rules  Against 
Trial  Judges’  Gags  on  Press 


Supreme  Court 
BP  iBrtefe  QS 

Following  arc  summaries  of  recent  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  affect- 
ing law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 


Continued  from  Page  3 
other,  " Burger  stated. 

The  four  concurring  opinions  gave  even 
wider  scope  to  First  Amendment  rights. 
Justice  Byron  R White,  who  also  joined 
in  the  majority  opinion,  wrote  in  a separate 
statement  that  there  was  no  need  to  go 
further  than  the  Burger  opinion  had. 
However,  he  added  that  “for  the  reasons 
which  the  Court  itself  canvasses  there  is 
grave  doubt  in  my  mind  whether  orders 
with  respect  to  the  press  such  as  were  en- 
tered in  this  case  would  ever  be  justifi- 
able." 

Justice  William  J.  Brennan  Jr.,  in  col- 
laboration with  Justices  Potter  Stewart 
and  Thurgood  Marshall,  argued  that  gag 
restrictions  on  the  media  in  criminal 
cases  are  always  “constitutionally  im- 
permissible." 

In  another  separate  statement,  Justice 
John  Paul  Stevens  said  he  agreed  with  the 
Brennan  opinion  that  judges  may  not  ban 
the  press  from  publishing  information  "in 
the  public  domain."  But  he  concluded  that 
he  could  not  say  if  the  same  absolute  pro- 
tection would  apply  "no  matter  how  shab- 
by or  illegal  the  means  by  which  the  in- 
formation is  obtained.”  Stevens  also  said 
that  he  had  reservations  about  potential 
threats  to  privacy  rights,  false  information 
and  the  motivation  for  publishing  the  in- 
formation in  regard  to  gag  orders. 

The  Nebraska  case  involved  a murder 
trial  during  which  the  judge  issued  an  in- 
itial “protective  order ' to  limit  what 
the  press  could  report.  Later,  a higher 
judge  issued  a substitute  order  that  was 
subsequently  modified  by  the  Nebraska 


Supreme  Court. 

The  order  prohibited  pretrial  publi- 
cation of  various  aspects  of  the  case, 
including  the  existence  of  a confession, 
certain  parts  of  medical  testimony  at  one 
hearing  and  the  content  of  other  state- 
ments made  by  the  defendant.  Some  of  the 
restricted  items  were  matters  on  the 
public  record 

The  judge  decreed  that  "because  of 
the  nature  of  the  crime  charged  in  the  com- 
plaint that  there  is  a clear  and  present 
danger  that  pretrial  publicity  could  im- 
pinge upon  the  defendant's  right  to  a fair 
trial." 

After  a challenge  of  the  order  by  some 
representatives  of  the  press.  Justice  Harry 
A.  Blackmun  eased  some  restrictions  of 
the  order  but  let  others  stand.  He  is  dele- 
gated to  rule  on  motions  from  the  judical 
district  in  which  Nebraska  is  situated. 

The  entire  Supreme  Court  later  declined 
to  cancel  the  gag  directive  pending  appeal, 
and  the  order  expired  of  its  own  accord 
when  the  jury  was  impaneled 

The  Court's  decision  has  already  had  an 
effect  on  at  least  one  other  gag  ruling.  On 
July  7,  the  Louisiana  Supreme  Court  set 
aside  a gag  directive  that  a criminal  court 
judge  had  imposed  on  media  coverage  of 
a narcotics  trial. 

Using  the  Court’s  Nebraska  ruling  as 
precedent,  the  state  court  rejected  trial 
judge  Frank  A Marullo’s  argument  that 
publicity  could  interfere  with  a related 
case.  The  State  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
the  order  was  "improvidently  granted  and 
that  prior  restraint  on  publication  was 
not  allowed  under  the  new  guidelines. 


Right  to  Counsel 

The  Court  has  agreed  to  rule  on  whether 
the  presence  of  an  undercover  agent  during 
conversations  between  a defendant  and  the 
defendant's  attorney  is  an  automatic 
breach  of  the  accused's  right  to  counsel. 

A lower  appeals  court  had  overturned 
the  defendant's  conviction  because  of 
the  agent's  presence.  The  South  Carolina 
attorney  general  petitioned  the  Supreme 
Court  for  review  of  the  decision.  (Weath- 
erford v.  Burscy.) 

• • • 

Police  Labor  Rights 

Without  hearing  arguments  on  the  case 
and  without  issuing  a written  opinion, 
the  justices  affirmed  a lower  court  ruling 
which  upheld  a Missouri  law  that  excludes 
policemen  from  the  state's  provisions 
for  public  employee  collective  bargaining 

Justices  Brennan,  Marshall  and  Powell, 
in  dissenting  from  the  decision,  stated  that 
they  would  rather  have  heard  arguments 
in  the  case,  instead  of  simply  deciding  it 
summarily.  (Vorbcck  v.  McNcal.) 

• • • 

Right  To  Silence 

By  a vote  of  6 to  3,  the  Court  ruled  that 
If  a defendant  is  warned  at  the  time  of  his 
arrest  of  his  right  to  silence,  and  then 
docs  not  give  his  exculpatory  story  until 
the  trial,  the  prosecutor  may  not  try  to 
undermine  the  story  by  cross-cxaming  the 
defendant  as  to  why  he  did  nor  tell  the 
story  when  first  placed  under  arrest. 

The  decision  came  in  a case  involving 
two  men  convicted  in  Ohio  on  marijuana 
charges.  In  a majority  opinion  written  by 
Justice  Powell,  the  justices  said  that  al- 
lowing the  prosecutor  to  question  the  de- 
fendant on  his  silence  would  be  "funda- 
mentally unfair"  to  him,  and  a violation  of 
due  processs  guarantees.  A defendant's 
silence  after  his  arrest,  Powell  said,  may 
“be  nothing  more  than  the  arrestee’s 
exercise  of  these  Miranda  rights,"  and 
not  proof  - tacit  of  otherwise  - of  any- 
thing. (Doyle  v.  Ohio-,  Wood  v.  Ohio.) 

• • • 

In  another  decision  on  the  issue  of  the 
right  to  silence,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared that  a defendant  who  pleads  guilty 
to  a crime,  without  being  given  notice 
of  a critical  element  of  the  offense,  docs 
not  plead  voluntarily,  and  his  conviction, 
via  entry  of  the  guilty  plea,  constitutes 
a violation  of  due  process. 

The  case,  originating  in  New  York, 
involved  a man  who  had  pleaded  guilty 
to  second  degree  murder  without  being 
told  that  intent  to  kill  was  an  element 
of  the  crime. 

The  majority  opinion  in  the  7 to  2 
decision  was  written  by  Justice  Stevens. 
Justice  Rehnquist  filed  a dissenting  opin- 
ion, in  which  he  was  joined  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Burger  (Henderson  v.  Morgan.) 

• • • 

Prisoners'  Rights 

In  two  cases  decided  jointly,  the  Court 
decided  that  a prisoner  docs  not  have  a 
constitutional  right  to  a hearing  before 
he  is  transferred  to  a maximum  security 
facility. 

The  first  case,  on  appeal  from  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  in  New  York,  the  Court 
said  the  inmate  did  not  have  the  right  to 
a hearing  before  transfer,  whether  or  not 
the  transfer  was  a result  of  prisoner  mis- 


behavior, or  was  punitive  or  disciplinary. 
Under  state  law,  the  justices  maintained, 
the  inmate  had  no  right  to  remain  in  any 
particular  facility. 

A second  case  was  reviewed  after  appeal 
from  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts area  In  it,  the  Court  held  that  a 
prisoner  has  no  right  to  a hearing  before 
inter-prison  tranfer  as  long  as  there  is 
no  state  law  or  policy  establishing  condi- 
tions for  this  type  of  transfer. 

Justice  White  wrote  the  majority 
opinion  in  each  of  the  6 to  3 rulings, 
with  Justices  Brennan,  Stevens  and  Mar- 
shall dissenting.  (Montaync  v Hjymcs; 
Mcuchum  v.  Fano.) 

• • • 

Age  Requirements 

By  a 7 to  1 margin,  with  Justice  Stevens 
not  participating  in  the  decision,  the  Court 
reversed  a lower  court  decision  and  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  a Massachusetts 
law  requiring  members  of  the  uniformed 
branch  of  the  state  police  to  retire  at 
age  50.  States  have  the  right  to  set  such 
mandatory  retirement  ages,  the  justices 
said,  if  the  requirement  is  relevant  to  the 
job  being  performed. 

The  appeal  involved  Robert  D Murgia, 
a former  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Police.  In  the  unsigned 
opinion  handed  down  with  the  decision, 
the  Court  stated:  "Since  physical  ability 
generally  declines  with  age,  mandatory 
retirement  at  50  serves  to  remove  from 
police  service  those  whose  fitness  for  uni- 
form work  presumptively  has  diminished 
with  age.  This  clearly  is  rationally  related 
to  the  state’s  objective  " (Mass.  Board  of 
Retirement  v.  Murgia.) 

• • • 

Evidence  Seizure 

In  a 7-2  ruling,  the  Court  decided  that 
police  may  seize  a suspect’s  personal 
business  papers  for  evidence  without 
violating  his  Fifth  Amendment  right 
against  self-incrimination. 

The  majority  opinion,  written  by 
Justice  Harry  Blackmun,  maintained  that 
business  papers  can  be  procured  with  a 
valid  search  warrant  even  if  they  include 
incriminating  remarks  by  the  defendant. 
Blackmun  stated  that  since  such  writings 
were  made  voluntarily,  there  is  no  danger 
of  coerced  confession  which  is  forbid- 
den by  the  Constitution. 

Blackmun  wrote  that  seizing  docu- 
ments with  a search  warrant  differed  from 
the  use  of  subpoenas  "in  a crucial  respect 
- the  individual  against  whom  the  search 
is  directed  is  not  required  to  aid  in  the 
discovery,  production  or  authentication  of 
incriminating  evidence." 

The  decision  upheld  a ruling  by  the 
Maryland  Special  Court  of  Appeals  which 
found  that  evidence  seized  in  an  attorney's 
officer  could  be  used  against  him  in  a land 
fraud  case.  (Andersen  v.  Maryland). 


WHAT'S  ON  YOUR  MIND? 

Have  a comment  you’d  like  to 
make?  Law  Enforcement  News  invites 
its  readers  to  submit  commentaries  on 
any  subject  of  current  interest  to  the 
criminal  justice  community.  All  contri- 
butions should  be  sent  directly  to  the 
editor's  attention. 
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Concepts  in  Criminal  Investigation 


Administering  the 
Investigative  Function: 
Policies  and  Procedures 


By  RICHARD  H.  WARD 

This  is  the  ninth  in  a series  of  articles  on  the  concepts 
and  theories  of  criminal  investigation.  The  author  is  a 
former  New  York  City  detective  and  author  of  Intro- 
duction to  Criminal  Investigation,  published  by  Addison- 
Weslcy. 

• • • 

Although  the  need  for  a manual  of  policies  and  pro- 
cedures would  seem  apparent,  many  investigative  units 
do  not  have  one  available,  and  numerous  departments 
do  not  maintain  an  adequate  system  for  recording  and 
maintaining  such  policies  and  procedures  as  they  are  de- 
veloped or  changed. 

New  policies  or  procedures  should  be  disseminated 
throughout  the  department,  and  efforts  should  be  made 
to  develop  policies  which  are  realistic  and  capable  of 
being  enforced.  A major  problem  with  many  policy 
manuals  is  a lack  of  specificity,  and  they  are  frequently 
viewed  as  catch-alls  for  mistakes,  rather  than  as  guides 
for  improved  performance. 

Procedures  Manual 

The  procedures  manual  should  be  designed  as  a guide 
for  the  investigator,  indicating  what  actions  should  be 
taken  in  specific  instances.  Generally,  the  manual  should 
focus  on  those  areas  which  arc  unique  to  the  department, 
such  as  preservation  and  transmittal  of  evidence.  In  order 
to  keep  the  manual  manageable  it  would  be  advisable  to 
adopt  one  or  two  investigative  texts  for  use  throughout 
the  department  This  eliminates  the  need  for  a rehash 
of  acceptable  investigative  techniques,  and  permits  empha- 
sis on  those  procedures  which  will  improve  unit  effective- 
ness. 

While  most  procedures  manuals  will  be  of  a general 
nature,  the  larger  department  should  devote  some  space 
to  each  investigative  unit,  and  the  individual  procedures 
which  may  be  common  to  that  unit. 

The  procedures  manual  should  spell  out  departmental 
requirements  in  specific  areas,  such  as  relations  with  the 
media  (what  can  and  cannot  be  divulged),  handling  of 
evidence  (narcotics  evidence  usually  requires  more  speci- 
fic procedures),  reporting  (including  the  use  of  different 
forms),  and  case  maintenance. 

A major  problem  with  most  procedural  manuals  is 
•I  in  keeping  them  up-to-date  Procedural  manuals  should  be 
revised  at  least  once  a year,  and  it  is  the  supervisor's 
responsibility  to  see  that  each  investigator  maintains 
his  own  manual.  Manuals  should  be  prepared  in  looseleaf 
form,  and  each  page  and  section  should  be  numbered. 

Developing  Policy 

A policy  may  be  defined  as  a course  of  action  to 
be  taken  in  a given  circumstance.  Policies  should  be 
clear  and  understandable,  but  perhaps  most  important, 
realistic.  Frequently,  policies  arc  made  without  adequate 
consideration  or  planning,  and  thus  result  in  creating  more 
confusion.  Generally,  the  chief  administrative  officer  is 
responsible  for  developing  policy,  but  this  responsibility 
is  often  delegated  to  unit  heads.  Policies  which  affect  a 
unit  or  organization  should  be  carefully  researched, 
planned  and  written,  although  this  is  easier  said  than 
done.  Those  who  will  be  affected  by  the  policy  should 
participate  in  its  formulation,  either  individually  or 
through  a representative,  and  the  reasons  for  the  policy 
should  be  included  in  the  published  version 

All  investigative  units  have  policies  which  arc  unique 
to  the  unit,  although  many  of  them  may  have  been  de- 
veloped over  time  and  are  not  likely  to  be  written  down. 
Because  polices  are  usually  developed  periodically  and 


Position  Wanted 

Auxiliary  Police  Officer,  age  39  seeks  full-time  posi- 
tion as  regular  police  officer.  Any  state.  Write  to: 


published  at  intervals,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  adequate 
records  for  ready  reference.  One  method  of  handling  this 
problem  is  to  maintain  a looseleaf  book,  with  a chrono- 
logical index.  At  the  end  of  each  year  a subject  index 
can  be  prepared,  which  will  aid  in  reference  searches. 

The  recently  published  book  Managing  Criminal 
Investigations  by  Peter  Bloch  and  Donald  Wiedman  (Na- 
tional Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice, 
1975)  lists  several  important  reasons  for  developing  ade- 
quate personnel  polices.  Among  the  policy  areas  discussed 


are  incentive  pay  for  department  performance,  partici- 
patory management,  the  use  of  civilians,  scheduling  court 
appearances  and  policies  for  dealing  with  police  unions. 

Another  major  area  of  concern  is  enforcement 
policies;  no  police  department  can  enforce  all  laws. 
Patrick  Murphy,  in  Police  Productivity  (Police  Founda- 
tion, 1975)  notes  that  “We  might  do  well  to  consider 
the  formation  of  enforcement  policy  as  another  area  for 
potential  improvement."  Arrests  for  crimes  which  are  not 
prosecuted  are  costly,  can  tie  up  the  courts,  and  do  little 
to  prevent  crime.  The  investigator  who  is  tied  up  in  court 
on  a minor  case  that  will  be  dismissed  is  drawn  from 
other  duties  which  may  prove  more  effective  in  combating 
crime.  In  one  department  with  which  the  author  is  fam- 
iliar, the  unwritten  policy  was  that  each  investigator 
average  four  felony  and  four  misdemeanor  arrests  a 
month.  No  consideration  was  given  to  the  quality  of  ar- 
rests, the  disposition  of  cases,  or  the  costs  involved. 
Thus,  this  policy  resulted  in  many  minor  pick-up  arrests 
to  satisfy  a quota.  The  end  result  is  an  emphasis  on 
satisfying  a policy  which  is  actually  detrimental  to  the 
objectives  of  the  unit  and  the  department. 
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The  MARK  II  operates  directly  from  a 
microphone  or  from  any  tape  recorder 
providing  an  instantaneous  digital  display 
of  stress  reactions  of  the  speaker 
Ten  years  of  intensive  research  & devel- 
opment has  resulted  in  a revolutionary 
new  electronic  digital  device  providing  an 
instantaneous  numeric  value  of  stress  in 
speech 

Applications  include  pre-employment 
screening,  police  and  security  investiga- 
tions, insurance  adjustment,  internal  loss 
prevention  , 

LEA  specializes  in  developing  high 
quality  electronic  aids  for  specialized 
applications 

Our  scientific  investigatory  and  coun- 
termeasure equipment  are  currently  being 
used  throughout  the  world  by  large  and 
small  companies  and  police  departments 
who  require  guaranteed  performance 
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Attache  Cute  Recorder 
Body  Armoui 
Body  Transmitter 
Counter  nje.isures  Equipment 
Idcntdic.ition'Equipmcul 
Investigative  Device* 

Mark  II  Voice  Analyzer 


Miniature  Recorders 
NiglU  Vision  Systems 
Parabolic  Microphone 
Scramblers 
Telephone  Recorders 
Vehicle  Followers 
Weapons  Detectors 
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Kelley  Reveals  1973  FBI  Burglaries  Against  Radical  Groups 


FBI  Director  Clarence  M.  Kelley  re- 
vealed last  month  that  as  recently  as 
1973  the  bureau  had  conducted  "a  limited 
number"  of  burglaries  directed  against 
radical  and  terrorist  goups. 

Although  Kelley’s  statement  contradicts 
his  previous  assertions  before  Congress 
and  elsewhere  that  burglaries  by  FBI 
agents  were  halted  in  1966,  he  maintained 
that  he  had  never  ordered  such  operations 
and  was  never  informed  of  them  by  his 
aides.  He  added  that  his  Congressional 
testimony  was  based  upon  "the  best 
knowledge  that  was  furnished  at  the 
time." 

Kelley’s  explanation  came  on  the  heels 
of  recent  news  reports  revealing  that  the 
Justice  Department  was  investigating  po- 
tential criminal  acts  by  agents  and  bureau 
officials  in  regard  to  illegal  burglaries 
carried  out  over  the  past  five  years. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  Activities  disclosed 
that  a July  1966  directive  from  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  ordered  a halt  to  break-ins  by  his 
agents.  However,  a bureau  source  said  last 
month  that  the  practice  was  reestablished 
after  Hoover’s  death  in  May  1972,  al- 
though he  could  not  say  whether  interim 
director  L.  Patrick  Gray  3rd  had  author- 
ized the  reinstatement. 

Meanwhile,  other  sources  have  told  The 
New  York  Times  that  some  FBI  officials 
are  ready  to  give  Justice  Department 
prosecutors  information  about  the  bur- 
glaries in  exchange  for  assurances  that 
they  would  not  be  prosecuted. 

Although  he  refused  to  name  any 
bureau  officials  who  were  seeking  to  co- 
operate with  the  investigation,  one  source 
implied  that  their  testimony  is  valuable 


because  they  could  implicate  more  pow- 
erful FBI  executives  in  the  authorization 
of  the  break-ins. 

Reportedly,  Justice  Department  attor- 
neys have  already  started  to  present  evi- 
dence in  their  invcstiagion  to  a Federal 
grand  jury.  It  was  not  revealed  whether 
any  middle-level  FBI  supervisors  had 
testified  under  oath. 

A department  spokesman  for  inves- 
tigaiton  head  J.  Stanley  Pottinger  said 
that  he  would  not  comment  on  the 
sources’  statements. 

The  bureau's  New  York  City  field 
office  is  said  to  be  the  primary  target  of 
the  department's  investigation.  The  Justice 
Department  inquiry  was  initiated  after 
the  recent  discovery  by  lawyers  that  over 
the  last  five  years  FBI  agents  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere  had  broken  into  several 
homes  and  offices  without  search  war- 
rants in  order  to  obtain  investigative 
leads  on  radical  and  terrorist  groups. 

In  an  apparent  contradiction  to  Kel- 
ley’s latest  statement,  one  bureau  source 
maintained  that  the  break-ins  continued 
up  until  last  April  in  some  areas  of  the 
country.  He  added  that  they  were  only 
part  of  the  illegal  acts  he  said  had  been 
performed  by  some  FBI  agents,  in  many 
instances  with  the  knowledge  and  appro- 
val of  bureau  executives. 

Kelley  noted  that  files  regarding  the 
recent  break-ins  were  discovered  in  the 
New  York  City  field  office  last  March 
17,  and  that  the  Justice  Department  was 
informed  of  the  discovery  at  that  time. 

While  the  files  were  known  to  have 
contained  reports  on  90  FBI  burglaries 
against  the  Socialist  Workers  Party  during 
1960  to  1966,  Kelley's  statement  was  the 


first  indication  that  evidence  of  later 
break-ins  was  found  among  the  papers. 
The  documents  reportedly  were  the  per- 
sonal records  of  John  F.  Malone,  the 
former  head  of  the  New  York  office. 

Kelley  said  that  he  had  previously  told 
Congress  that  "surreptitious  entries  in 
domestic  security  investigation  terminated 
in  1966."  He  added,  "Obviously,  such 
news  stories  imply  directly  or  indirectly 
that  I (1)  knew  otherwise  and/or  (2) 
that  my  advisors  in  the  FBI  knew  about . 
these  entries  and  failed  to  advise  me  of 
them." 

Maintaining  that  he  had  not  approved 
such  operations  and  had  not  been  told 
of  any  by  his  aides,  Kelley  said  that  it  was 
not  until  the  discovery  of  Malone's  "per- 
sonal folder"  that  he  had  become  aware 
of  the  additional  burglaries. 

In  a separate  statement,  Pottinger  dis- 
puted recent  news  repons  that  he  and  his 
assistants  had  "sealed  off"  the  FBI  dir- 
ector from  the  burglary  investigation 
which  is  being  carried  out  by  12  specially 
selected  FBI  agents  under  the  direction 
of  the  Justice  Department. 

Pottinger  said  that  he  had  gone  over 
the  investigation's  findings  with  Kelley 
when  it  was  "necessary  and  appropri- 
ate," and  that  "whatever  information  is 
shared  with  him  remains  in  his  personal 
knowledge  and  possession  only  and  is  not 
disseminated  to  other  persons  in  the 
FBI  or  elsewhere." 

Presently,  the  Justice  Department  has 
identified  about  30  FBI  agents  from  the 
New  York  field  office  and  elsewhere  who 
it  maintains  participated  in  the  illegal 
break-ins.  Sources  claim  that  virtually  all 
of  them  have  been  offered  immunity  from 


prosecution  in  exchange  for  their  tes- 
timony about  bureau  executives  and  at 
least  one  agent  is  reported  to  have  accepted 
the  offer. 

Cons  Counsel 
Alcohol  Abusers 
In  Florida  Program 

A unique  program  that  uses  prison 
inmates  to  help  reform  potential  offenders 
has  been  implemented  by  the  Florida 
Department  of  Offender  Rehabilitation  in 
an  attempt  to  halt  the  incidence  of  alco- 
hol-related crime. 

Five  inmates  from  the  Copeland  Road 
Prison  and  the  Collier  County  judicial 
system  work  with  court -referred  cases 
to  prevent  alcohol  abusers  from  becoming 
criminal  offenders. 

In  describing  the  "Operation  Reach- 
Out"  concept,  Road  Prison  Captain  T.E. 
Dozier  said,  “The  program  docs  just  that 
It  reaches  out  to  people  and  lays  prison 
life  right  on  the  line." 

The  inmates  and  their  court  referred 
clients  meet  one  night  each  week  for 
discussion  sessions.  Participants  include 
parents  of  youthful  offenders,  parolees, 
child  abuse  cases,  and  potential  future 
offenders  from  the  department's  Youth 
Program. 

"The  rap  sessions  help  open  the  com- 
munication lines  between  free  society  and 
the  offender,"  said  Richard  R Phillips, 
Coordinator  of  the  Court  Counseling  Pro- 
gram. "The  sessions  help  the  inmates 
in  their  adjustment  back  into  free  society. 
The  sessions  help  the  court  referred  clients, 
because  they  learn  first  hand  the  disad- 
vantages of  prison  life" 


TASER  TF-1 

Electronic  Stun  Gun 

Perfect  for: 

• Cell  Block  and  Riot  Control 
• Courtroom  and  Shopping  Mall 
Security 


• Immediate  immobilization  of  the  most  dangerous  suspect. 

• Does  not  need  to  hit  a vital  area. 

• Small  chance  of  serious  injury  or  fatality. 

• Does  not  destroy  living  tissue  - leaves  no  open  wounds. 

• Leaves  no  harmful  after-effects. 

• Two-shot  device  with  the  capability  of  Rapid  Fire. 

• Alcohol  and/or  Drugs  will  not  lessen  the  effectiveness  of  this  weapon. 

• Range:  15  feet  • Weight:  1.3  pounds  • Length  9 inches 


TF-1  fully  warranteed  for  one  year. 

Not  intended  for  sale  in  areas  where  prohibited  by  law. 


Please  send  me: 

TASER  TF-1  units,  including  two  replaceable  cassettes, 

holster,  and  recharge  cord.  $189.50  each. 
Six-pak  Cassettes.  $50.00  each. 

Add  shipping  and  insurance  charge  of  $2.00  per  unit. 


Make  checks  payable  to: 

C.M.A.  Enterprise 
5679  Manchester  Rd. 
Akron,  Ohio  44319 
Phone:  1-216-8824279 
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Policing  Above  and  Below  Ground 

An  Interview  with  New  York  Transit  Police  Chief  Sanford  Garelik 


Sanford  D.  Garelik,  57,  has  been  Chief  of  the  New 
York  City  Transit  Authority  Police  Department  since 
April  1975.  He  began  his  law  enforcement  career  with  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department  in  1940  and  rose 
through  the  ranks  to  become,  at  age  47,  the  youngest  man 
ever  to  hold  the  post  of  Chief  Inspector,  the  highest 
ranking  uniformed  job  in  the  department.  He  holds  five 
police  citations,  including  the  Police  Combat  Cross. 
A graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  he  spent 
World  War  II  as  a meteorologist  in  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

Garelik  left  law  enforcement  briefly  beginning  in 
1969,  when  he  was  elected  President  of  the  New  York 
City  Council  as  a Republican-Liberal.  He  left  that  office 
in  1973  with  the  takeover  of  a Democratic  administration. 
Just  prior  to  his  appointment  to  his  present  position 
with  the  Transit  Police,  he  served  on  the  city’s  Concil- 
iations and  Appeals  Board,  which  hears  complaints 
under  the  Rent  Stabilization  Law. 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforcement 
News  by  Dorothy  H.  Braccy  and  Steven  Pasichow 

LEN:  We  should  begin  by  noting  that  you  are  the  head  of 
what  is  generally  assessed  to  be  the  tenth  largest  police 
department  in  the  country,  in  a city  which  already  has  the 
largest  police  department  What,  exactly  does  a Transit 
Administration  Police  Department  do?  What  unique 
problems  docs  it  have  and  how  does  it  resemble  any  other 
urban  police  department? 

GARELIK:  It  has,  generally,  the  same  responsibilities  as 
any  urban  police  force  except  for  the  fact  that  its  speci- 
fic responsibility  is  the  subway  system  itself,  the  under- 
ground system  Wc  may  say  we  have  two  cities,  a city 
above  ground  and  a city  below  ground.  The  transit  city 
below  ground  is  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  New 
York  Transit  System. 

LEN;  Were  there  any  differences  in  policing  the  transit 
system  before  the  establishment  of  the  Transit  Authority 
Police?  Why  did  people  feel  a separate  force  was  neces- 
sary? 

GARELIK:  They  felt  a separate  force  was  necessary 

because  they  wanted  a unit  to  devote  itself  specifically 
to  subway  crime.  It  seems  to  me,  that  there  is  good  reason 
to  have  a force  specifically  designed  to  cut  underground 
crime  or  all  subway  crime.  When  people  ride  the  trans- 
portation system  they  are  really  entitled  to  ride  it  without 
the  fear  of  crime.  The  system  itself  needs  protection  and 
there  are  unique  problems  in  providing  the  public  safety 
so  necessary  to  a transportation  system.  The  transporta- 
tion system  can  be  viewed  as  a separate  community,' and 
it  is  certainly  a community  vital  to  New  York.  So,  we 
can  justify  a special  purpose  police  force  for  it. 

LEN:  The  city’s  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  among  other 
agencies,  from  time  to  time  recommends  consolidation 
of  the  three  New  York  police  forces.  Can  you  give  us  your 
views  on  that? 


GARELIK;  I think  that  views  of  that  type  are  very  in- 
triguing, and  certainly  they  arc  to  be  expected  and  are 
very  welcome.  It  does  show  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  try  to  become  more  effective.  But  it  is  very 
common  in  this  country  to  fall  into  the  trap  of  thinking 
everything  that  is  big  is  good.  Or  of  thinking  that  merging 
is  the  answer  to  everyone’s  problems.  Generally  speaking, 
that  philosophy  of  management  came  out  of  the  1930’s. 
Since  then,  I think  we  have  learned  a great  many  of  the 
problems  that  relate  to  and  result  from  centralization 
You  won’t  find  that  the  merging  of  the  New  York  City 
Transit  Police  Department  and  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  would  add  a great  deal  of  efficiency  to  law 
enforcement  in  New  York.  We  don’t  have  the  kind  of  fat 
in  the  N Y Transit  Police  that  can  be  chopped  off  or 
eliminated  to  make  a merger  worthwhile.  Generally  speak- 
ing. when  you  think  of  merging,  you  think  of  saving 
money,  and  money  won’t  be  saved  by  merging  the  two 
forces.  Merger  would  actually  result  in  greater  cost  and 
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greater  inefficiency. 

LEN:  A number  of  the  proponents  of  merger  seem  to 
feel  it  would  eliminate  duplication  of  function.  I gather 
you  have  already  taken  a number  of  steps  to  eliminate 
such  duplication? 

GARELIK:  When  you  speak  of  merging  in  the  abstract, 
duplication  is  one  of  the  features  that  you  hope  to  elimin- 
ate and  that  is  why  you  expect  to  save  money.  If  that 
were  so,  the  suggestion  would  hold  more  validity.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  very  little  duplication  at  the 
present  time;  we  don’t  have  the  kind  of  overhead  that 
exists  in  the  N.Y.P.D.  and  we  really  don’t  duplicate  their 
functions. 

LEN:  You  ^fo  not  have  your  own  homicide  unit,  for  ex- 
ample? 

GARELIK:  No,  we  don’t  have  our  own  homicide  unit, 
we  don’t  have  a public  relations  unit,  we  don’t  have 
a juvenile  aide  unit,  we  don’t  have  the  auxiliary  units  that 
the  N.Y.P.D.  has.  We  utilize  theirs.  We  coordinate  and 
cooperate  with  them  very  effectively.  We  eliminate  the 
duplication  of  services.  We  don’t  book  prisoners,  the 
police  department  does  that.  We  don’t  have  a very  large 
staff  at  the  academy  so  there  isn’t  any  duplication  of 
function  in  training.  In  the  area  of  communications, 
where  one  would  normally  think  there  would  be  a great 
deal  of  savings,  there  would  be  none,  since  our  own  com- 
munications problems  are  special  and  certainly  the 
N.Y.P.D. ’s  network  wouldn’t  assist  us  in  any  way.  We 
need  a communications  system  that  will  work  effectively 
underground  and  that’s  a unique  kind  of  system,  a unique 


kind  to  design  we  hope  to  develop  that. 

LEN:  When  you  came  into  the  department,  you  cut  back 
on  the  detective  unit.  Is  this  because  you  are  against 
specialization  in  general? 

GARELIK:  No.  What  I am  for,  to  put  it  positively,  is 
to  make  this  department  as  operational  as  possible.  I 
believe  in  specialization,  but  we  can  generalize  too 
much.  Specialization  is  good  in  certain  instances  and  you 
have  to  examine  each  situation  to  determine  what  is 
effective.  In  reference  to  detectives,  what  wc  did  was 
make  a concentrated  effort  to  reduce  the  numbers  in  the 
detective  division  but,  more  importantly  to  make  them 
more  effective.  So  while  we’ve  reduced  the  number 
by  more  than  one-third,  the  two-thirds  that  remain  do 
very  much  better  than  the  three-thirds  that  existed 
previously.  By  utilizing  the  same  kind  of  management  in 
all  aspects  of  the  department  and  we  aren’t  through 
in  every  area  we  probably  have  a higher  ratio  of  opera- 
tional effectiveness  than  any  large  department  in  the 


country.  We  are  still  not  through  with  that  process. 

LEN;  Do  other  cities  have  transit  police  departments? 
GARELIK:  Not  very  many,  but  some  do 
LEN:  Are  there  formal  or  informal  ties  among  such  de- 
partments? 

GARELIK:  Yes.  We  are  developing  greater  ties  by  an 
organization,  the  American  Public  Transit  Association, 
that  is  assisted  by  the  U.S.  Transportation  Department. 
We  generally  meet  once  a quarter  and  we  are  beginning 
to  exchange  information. 

LEN;  A commonly  used  description  of  contemporary 
police  work  is  that  20  percent  of  the  department’s  time 
is  spent  in  fighting  crime  and  about  80  percent  in  com- 
munity service.  Is  this  true  for  the  transit  police? 
GARELIK:  If  anything,  it  would  be  the  direct  opposite. 
Since  we  don’t  have  the  usual  involvment  in  the  com- 
munity, all  of  our  work  is  operationally  directed  towards 
fighting  crime.  I think  that’s  one  of  the  reasons  we’ve 
been  successful.  We  are  the  one  major  department  in  the 
U.S.  that  was  able  to  reverse  the  crime  trend  from  April 
of  ’75  when  I took  over  to  April  of  ’76;  we  increased 
our  feloney  arrests  65  percent,  decreased  felony  crime 
where  no  arrests  were  made  1 5 percent  that  year. 

LEN:  In  April  of  1965,  then  Mayor  Robert  Wagner  im- 
plemented a major  increase  in  the  size  of  the  Transit 
Police  Department  with  the  objective  of  having  an  officer 
on  every  train  and  in  every  station  between  8 P M.  and 
4 A.M.  Eight  years  later  Rand  found  that  crimes  com- 
mitted during  that  period  fell  and  remained  low  while 
crimes  during  other  hours  increased  six  fold.  Do  you 
feel  that  study  is  valid  and,  if  so,  what  are  the  impli- 
cations for  police  administrators? 

GARELIK:  I remember  the  situation  at  that  time.  I think 
that  programs  have  to  be  reviewed  from  time  to  time. 
It’s  unfortunate  chat  the  program  that  was  instituted  at 
that  time  wasn’t  reviewed  for  relative  effectiveness  period- 
ically. I reviewed  that  program  when  I came  here,  and 
found  that  over  half  the  force,  actually  about  two-thirds 
were  working  the  hours  of  8 P.M.  to  4 A.M.  when  roughly 
one-fifth  of  the  crime  was  occuring.  Quite  obviously, 
the  program  had  outlived  its  usefulness  and  we  reoriented 
and  redirected  our  efforts  so  that  our  men  now  work 
roughly  the  hours  when  crime  occurs. 

1 think  part  of  the  success  that  we  have  had  results 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  almost  an  instantaneious  re- 
sponse to  crime.  We  analyze  crime  everyday,  every  mo- 
ment in  a sense.  That  means  that  we  are  able  to  direct 
our  activities  toward  the  places  where  the  times  when 
crime  is  being  actually  committed.  So  far  this  year,  for 
example,  we  increased  our  felony  arrests  by  over  100  per- 
cent even  though  we  have  17  percent  less  men.  So  by 
increasing  the  number  and  quality  of  arrests  we  have  been 
able  to  reduce  crime,  at  least  relatively. 

LEN:  That  17  percent  is  a result  of  New  York's  fiscal 
problems? 

GARELIK:  Yes,  it's  a result  of  actual  layoffs  and  attri- 
tion, a combination  of  both,  caused  by  the  financial 
crisis.  The  department  now  has  about  3100  sworn  offi- 
cers. 

LEN:  You  have  found  that  the  use  of  non-umformed 
officers  has  proven  successful  in  reducing  crime  and 
unnecessary  arrests.  Can  you  comment  on  this? 

GARELIK:  I think  that  uniformed  officers  are  impor- 
tant. I think  it’s  the  combination  of  the  uniformed  of- 
ficer with  the  plainclothes  officer  that  is  important 
in  reducing  crime.  The  presence  of  the  uniformed  officer 
can  prevent  crime  in  the  area  that  he's  in.  It  can  move 
crime,  but  if  we're  going  to  have  a more  effective  deter- 
rent, in  the  long  run  wc  have  to  make  arrests,  and  of 
course  the  non-uniformed  officer  is  much  more  capable 
of  making  arrests  than  the  uniformed  officer.  All  studies 
would  indicate  that  that  is  so  and  certainly  we  know 
that  that  is  true  in  this  department.  So  that  what  wc  do 
is  place  the  non-uniformed  officer  in  an  area  when  and 
where  crime  is  actually  occuring.  That's  the  trick. 

LEN:  Citizens  seem  to  feel  safer  with  a uniformed  patrol 
force.  How  do  you,  as  a police  administrator,  deal  with 
this? 

GARELIK:  Citizens  feel  that  way  with  good  reason. 

Continued  on  Page  9 


“ . . .In  the  long  run  we  have  to  make  arrests,  and  of  course 
the  non-uniformed  officer  is  much  more  capable  of  making 
arrests  than  the  uniformed  officer.” 


“It’s  very  difficult  to  bring  in  auxiliaries  when  you  are  losing  men,  and  it  cer- 
tainly doesn’t  do  anything  for  morale  for  the  officer  to  think  that  the  civilian 
who  is  coming  in  as  an  auxiliary  or  volunteer  may  be  taking  his  place.” 


Continued  from  Page  8 

that's  why  the  uniformed  officer  is  important.  Certainly 
jf  you  had  a sufficient  number  of  uniformed  officers, 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  non-uniformed  officers. 
But,  unfortunately,  you  can't  even  begin  to  approach 
that  situation.  To  approach  it  in  this  department,  you 
would  need  13,000  officers.  We  don’t  have  that  luxury 
LEN:  Until  October  of  1975,  off-duty  police  officers 
were  allowed  to  ride  free  on  public  transit,  this  is  no 
longer  so.  Do  you  feel  that  this  has  made  a difference  in 
the  control  of  transit  crime? 

GARELIK:  I think  it's  definitely  obvious  that  the  more 
officers  you  have  riding  the  system  the  greater  the  deter- 
rence to  crime. 

LEN:  The  collection  of  charts  and  graphs  here  in  your 
office  indicate  that  you  have  made  imaginative  use  of 
computers,  data  collection  and  analysis.  Can  you  think 
of  other  ways  technology  can  be  used  to  improve  law 
enforcement? 

GARELIK:  I certainly  think  that  the  use  of  data  is  an 
important  factor;  it  is  important  in  all  police  work.  1 
also  think  devices  that  can  assist  in  better  communica- 
tions are  important.  More  effective  use  of  burglar  alarm 
systems  and  systems  of  that  type  would  be  an  effective 
tool. 

We've  done  a great  deal  with  data.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  studies  and  one  of  the  first  I've  seen,  relates 
to  the  question  of  the  certainty  and  severity  of  pun- 
ishment as  a deterrent  to  crime. 

As  part  of  a concerted  campaign  to  reduce  fare  eva- 
sion, we  monitored  the  severity  of  punishment  meted 
out  to  fare  evaders  in  four  boroughs  and  also  determined 
the  rate  of  recidivism.  We  found  dramatic  results  in  two 
boroughs.  In  one,  the  policy  was  to  give  the  evader  a 
summons  and  a light  fine;  in  the  other,  fare  evasion  was 
taken  far  more  seriously  and  resulted  in  heavy  fines. 
The  rate  of  recidivism  in  the  second  borough  was  approx- 
imately one-sixth  of  the  rate  in  the  first. 

LEN:  You  have  been  quoted  as  predicting  that  the 
$2,266,000  paid  in  overtime  in  1974-1975  would  be 
reduced  to  $50,000  in  1975-1976.  Do  you  stick  to  that 
prediction?  How  did  you  accomplish  it? 

GARELIK:  We  have  saved  in  overtime.  We  did  it  for  many 
reasons,  including  the  need  to  become  more  effective, 
but  it  enabled  us  to  save  the  jobs  of  194  fellows  who 
were  laid  off  and  were  re-hired  without  extra  money  by 
using  the  money  we  saved  in  this  overtime  program. 
We  paid  approximately  $2V4  million  the  year  before  1 
took  over  and  we  came  in  under  $200,000  for  1975- 
76.  The  program  really  went  into  effect  in  September 
1975  and  we  are  probably  at  $50,000  from  then  to  July 
1976,  but  under  $200,000  for  the  entire  year. 

LEN:  In  a time  of  increasing  municipal  budget  cutting, 
what  else  can  the  head  of  a police  force  do  to  ensure  an 
adequate  level  of  police  service? 

GARELIK:  More  effective  use  of  manpower.  There  are 
so  many  things  he  can  do  to  save  money  and  it  really 
relates  to  management.  Cutting  down  on  phone  or  paper 
costs  and  eliminating  unnecessary  or  duplicated  paper 
work  and  things  that  relate  to  really  making  every  mem- 
ber of  the  department  effective.  We've  done  it  in  a variety 
of  ways.  We've  increased  the  ratio  of  officers  to  superior 
officers  and  put  a greater  load  on  the  superior  officers. 
We’ve  improved  the  morale  of  the  officer  on  the  beat 
who  is  actually  making  arrests  by  giving  him  more  op- 
portunity to  perform  police  work  and  giving  him  a greater 
sense  of  worth  and  a greater,  feeling  of  satisfaction.  He 
in  fact  is  happier  doing  more  work  because  he  is  pur- 
suing his  goal  and  his  ideal.  So  that  we've  made  the 
department  much  more  effective  and  we  are  still  in  the 
process  of  doing  that. 

LEN:  One  way  of  saving  money  is  by  the  use  of  civilian 
auxiliaries.  What  are  your  feelings  on  the  subject? 
GARELIK:  The  question  of  auxiliaries  is  intensified  at 
this  time  because  of  the  fact  that  we've  lost  over  17 
percent  of  our  men.  It’s  very  difficult  to  bring  in  auxil- 
iaries when  you  are  losing  men,  and  it  certainly  doesn't 
do  anything  for  morale  for  the  officer  to  think  that  the 
civilian  who  is  coming  in  as  an  auxiliary  or  volunteer 
may  be  taking  his  place.  In  general,  auxiliaries  arc  nec- 
essary in  our  society.  Civilians  and  volunteers  arc  good 
not  only  in  that  they  perform  work,  but  in  police  work 
they  provide  a bridge  and  understanding  for  the  police 


officer  and  help  eradicate  the  "we-they"  philosophy. 
But  also,  in  a broader  sense,  it  places  a good  responsibility 
on  people  in  government.  This  is  their  government  and 
they  have  to  understand  that  they  have  to  make  contri- 
butions toward  making  it  more  effective. 

LEN:  What  should  be  their  job  in  police  work? 

GARELIK:  As  in  almost  any  other  area  where  you  have 
volunteers:  assist,  provide  information,  help  in  communi- 
cations and  arrest  proceedings.  1 readily  see  their  oper- 
ating in  every  area  of  police  work.  I wouldn't  put  any 
limits  to  what  they  can  and  can't  do  The  problem  is  to 
provide  a sense  of  security  for  the  police  officer  and  if 
you  can  do  that  you  can  bring  in  volunteers,  but  it  seems 
to  be  impossible  within  this  fiscal  climate. 

The  fare  evasion  program  was  also  a way  of  saving 
money.  By  reducing  the  rate  of  evasion  from  four  percent 
to  eight-tenths  of  one  percent,  we  provided  14  million 
additional  dollars  that  the  Transit  Authority  receives  in 
revenue.  But  more  than  that,  it's  helped  to  reduce  crime 
Since  the  program  has  been  in  effect  - a little  more  than 
a year  now  - we've  been  able  to  lodge  approximately 
1,000  warrants  - city,  state  and  federal  and  over  2,000 
additional  charges,  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  in  the 


area  of  dangerous  weapons.  There  is  a higher  proportion 
of  criminal  intent  among  evaders  then  among  the  average 
population  I don’t  know  the  percentage  of  the  reduction 
but  if  you  assume  it  was  25  percent  more  effective  last 
year  in  reduction  of  crime  there  was  a 15  percent 
felony  reduction  in  transit  crime  and  the  city  went  up 
approximately  11  percent,  making  26  percent  this 
program  was  responsible  for  approximately  six  percent 
we  make  approximately  300  apprehensions  a day.  It 
is  fairly  safe  to  assume  4 or  5 of  those  300  individuals 
who  are  evading  a fare  are  coming  in  to  commit  a crime 
- we  had  a fellow  on  his  way  to  a bank  to  throw  a Molo- 
tov cocktail  - we  are  able  to  lodge  over  2,000  additional 
charges  - dangerous  weapons,  many  of  them  possess 
stolen  property. 

LEN:  Maurice  Nadjari  said  recently  that  he  thought  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department  was  now  freer  from 
corruption  than  any  other  unit  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
System.  If  that  is  true  as  it  applies  to  the  Transit  Police, 
what  steps  have  you  taken  to  bring  that  about?  And  if  . 
it  is  lower,  how  do  you  keep  it  at  that  level? 
GARELIK-.  Among  the  many  things  we  did  was  to  bring 
in  an  individual  who  is  specially  gifted  in  that  area  A 
matter  of  fact,  he  was  one  of  Nadjari's  men,  head  of  his 
Brooklyn  operation,  Steve  North.  We  put  him  in  charge  of 
our  IAU,  our  Internal  Affairs  Unit  We  also  increased 
the  number  of  men  in  that  unit.  I don't  know  if  we 
really  had  the  kind  of  corruption  problem  that  other 
urban  departments  had  or  have.  I'm  not  saying  that  we 
don't  have  a form  of  corruption  in  our  department,  but 
it  certainly  isn't  as  great  as  in  other  departments  where 
you  have  the  temptation  that  relates  to  vice,  gambling, 
bookmaking  and  crimes  of  that  type.  We  don't  have  that 
kind  of  stimulus  or  that  kind  of  problem.  We  address 
ourselves  very  vigorously  toward  maintaining  an  honest 
police  department  and  we  are  much  tougher  in  our  dis- 
ciplinary approach  then  we  have  been  previously 
LEN:  Before  your  tenure,  the  transit  police  department 
was  involved  in  allegations  that  officers  were  instructed 
and  even  paid  to  make  the  department  look  better  by 
under-reporting  crime  You  were  brought  in  on  the  wake 
of  those  charges.  What  measures  have  you  taken  to  im- 
prove the  accuracy  of  crime  reporting,  and  has  a Iran- 
sit  Authority  police  force  any  unique  problems  or  advan- 
tages when  it  comes  to  crime  reporting? 

GARELIK:  As  soon  as  I came.  I instituted  a program 
whereby  we  put  into  effect  the  same  kind  of  orders  that 
I instituted  in  the  NYCPD  in  1966,  where  we  had  as  a 
result  in  some  cases  a 200  percent  statistical  rise  in  crime 
We  instituted  statistical  controls  requesting  honest  crime 
reporting  And  as  a result  I think  we  have  overreporting  of 
crime. 

LEN:  How  so? 


r 
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GARELIK:  I think  that  when  you  tell  the  officers  that  z 
you’re  going  to  penalize  them  for  under-reporting,  then  3 
there  is  no  incentive  to  under-report  If  they  believe  that,  ^ 
as  they  have  every  reason  to  do  so,  especially  in  this  5 
department,  then  if  they  arc  going  to  make  any  errors  g 
they're  going  to  be  in  the  direction  of  over-reporting.  H 
We  have  a committee  that's  set  up  to  review  crime  statis-  ^ 
tics,  Steve  North,  head  of  the  corruption  unit,  is  a member 
of  that  committee,  and  they  review  all  of  the  reported 
crimes,  to  make  sure  each  is  properly  classified. 

LEN:  Do  you  have  any  thoughts  on  the  question  of  crime  w 
statistics  in  terms  of  victimization  studies  versus  the  ^ 
Uniform  Grime  Reports?  > 

GARELIK:  Certainly!  1 think  both  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  We  know  that  crime  isn't  being  re-  S 
ported  for  various  reasons.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  ^5 
urban  communities  We  have  large  amounts  of  crime  and  O' 
the  citizen  is  faced  with  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
it  pays  to  report  a crime  We  find  in  our  department 
there  is  a high  incidence  of  crime  reporting  for  various 
reasons.  One,  the  orders  that  went  out  asking  for  crime 
statistics.  Two,  a larger  number  of  our  men  arc  on  foot 
and  they  can  be  seen.  Three,  crime  occurs  on  the  system, 


and  there  is  always  an  employee  on  the  system  that  the 
individual  can  go  to.  Certainly,  if  he  doesn’t  see  an  officer, 
there  is  always  the  token  booth  or  railroad  clerk  avail- 
able. So  that  we  would  have  a higher  prccentage  of  crime 
reported  to  us  than  the  average  police  department 
LEN:  You  mentioned  the  different  treatments  that  fare 
evaders  get  in  various  boroughs  That  is  a reminder  that 
the  police  department  is  only  one  part  of  the  Criminal 
Justice  System.  What  kind  of  recommendations  would 
you  make  about  the  other  units  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
System?  Outside  of  the  police,  where  do  you  sec  the 
largest  problems? 

GARELIK:  I think  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  talk  about 
"outside  of  the  police."  we  find  the  largest  problems  in- 
herent in  that  question  is  the  weakness  that  relates  to  the 
criminal  justice  system  just  because  it  is  a system.  I think 
you  have  to  liken  it  to  a chain  All  the  parts  are  part  of 
a chain,  the  links  of  the  chain  If  any  part  is  weak,  it  can 
cause  the  whole  chain  to  weaken,  so  that  every  part  is 
a vital  component  of  tlnr  entire  system  While  I appre 
ciatc  the  thrust  of  your  question  as  to  in  which  area 
we  have  specific  problems.  I think  we  have  specific  prob- 
lems in  all  areas.  Corruption  is  j problem  in  all  areas, 
they  can  all  be  improved  And  each  case  has  to  be  han- 
dled, or  examined  individually  But  you  really  have  to 
examine  the  entire  system.  If  you  bring  a youth  in  for  a 
crime,  or  violation  or  whatever,  what  do  you  do  with 
that  youth  subsequent  to  Ins  being  brought  in?  Where 
should  you  bring  him  in  the  first  place  and  what  happens 
after  you  bring  him  there.  After  that,  of  course,  you  have 
to  attack  some  of  the  other  areas  and  ask  why  you’re 
bringing  him  in  and  why  it  was  necessary  to  bring  him  in 
to  begin  with 

I think  this  is  what  it  is  all  about,  really  What  hap- 
pens to  an  individual  when  you  bring  him  into  the  system 
of  criminal  justice?  Where  docs  the  system  fail?  And 
if  you  bring  someone  in.  and  if  any  part  of  the  system 
fails  in  his  treatment,  whether  it’s  in  the  area  of  the 
courts,  or  whether  it  s in  the  area  of  correction  or  when- 
ever, you  have  to  examine  the  entire  system  in  that 
light.  When  an  individual  is  before  a judge,  what  alterna- 
tive does  the  judge  have?  He  must  examine  all  those  al- 
ternatives and  he  has  to  say  to  himself,  what  happens 
when  I indicate  a person  should  receive  a suspended 
sentence?  Can  I expect  him  back  in  the  system  in  two 
months,  or  four  months,  or  five  months,  a year?  What’s 
the  cost  if  he  docs  come  back  within  that  time?  What 
alternatives  do  we  have  in  the  society?  And  we  have  to 
address  ourselves  to  that  and  we  haven't  done  that  really, 
effectively. 

LEN:  Arc  you  indicating  then  that  the  legislature,  for  ex 
ample,  is  every  bit  as  much  a part  of  the  criminal  justice 

Continued  on  Page  10 


“As  a professional  law  enforcement  officer  you  should  be 
professional  administrators.  That  helped  or  assisted  me  in 
my  office  as  council  president.” 


o 


£ v -The  Chief,  if  he  comes  from  within  the  organization,  wouldn’t  have  been 
exposed  to  other  organizations  and  wouldn’t  have  that  kind  of  broadenino 
s effect.  It  would  have  been  more  of  the  same.” 
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Z system  as  the  police  department  or  courts  or  corrections? 
2*  CARELIK:  True,  of  course. 

u LEN:  In  light  of  your  unique  triple  experience  as  Chief 

0 Inspector  of  the  N.Y.C.P.D.,  City  Council  president. 
2 and  now  as  lhc  Transit  Authority  Police  Chief  what 
u can  you  say  of  the  relationship  between  politics  and  law 
< enforcement?  When  you  ran  for  City  Council,  you  made 
J the  point  that  you  were  a professional  in  law  enforce- 
ment, and  not  a politician.  Is  that  a necessary  distinction 
to  make? 

j®  CARELIK:  I made  that  distinction  for  various  reasons 
~ and  I thought  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  distinction. 
5 Of  course  you  have  to  define  what  a politician  is,  too.  I 
a was  saying  many  things  when  I said  that 

LEN  Could  you  tell  us  some  of  the  things  you  were 
"5  saying  with  that  word  ‘‘politician"  - a word  which 
seems  to  have  a number  of  negative  connotations  today 
CARELIK:  I was  referring  mainly  to  the  negative  conno- 
tations of  the  term  "politician  ” Certainly  they  are  not 
all  negative.  Certainly  they  should  be  positive  and  if 
and  when  they  become  positive,  we  will  be  able  to  govern 
again  in  many  of  the  areas  in  which  we  have  lost  the 
ability  to  govern.  The  negative  connotations  of  the 
term  "politician"  very  often  goes  along  with  the  bus- 
iness of  being  elected  Generally  someone  in  the  business 
of  politics  is  in  the  business  of  being  elected.  In  our  cities 
at  the  present  time,  that  business  almost  insures  the  fact 
that  you  can't  govern  effectively 

LEN:  Your  experience  with  the  city  council  came  in 
between  your  two  experiences  as  a police  administrator. 
Can  you  tell  us  something  about  the  way  being  an  admin- 
istrator has  affected  your  performance  as  a councilman 
and  then  again  how  your  experience  as  a councilman 
affected  your  being  a police  administrator. 

CARELIK:  That  would  take  me  back  again  to  the  original 
question.  As  a professional  law  enforcement  officer  you 
should  be  a professional  administrator.  That  helped  or 
assisted  me  in  my  office  as  council  president  I don’t 
think  it  helped  me  in  terms  of  my  political  career.  It 
probably  decreased  my  opportunities  in  that  area  or 
my  desire  to  continue  a political  career  I was  able  to 
view  government  in  terms  of  its  effectiveness.  What 
agencies  were  performing  effectively?  What  agencies 
weren't  performing  effectively?  What  programs  were 
good  and  what  programs  were  no  good?  And  I would 
say  my  experience  as  a law  enforcement  officer  took 
me  into  many  areas  of  government  to  begin  with.  I'm 
certainly  aware  of  the  problems  that  existed  in  the  other 
areas  of  government,  education,  welfare  and  some  other 
areas  because  of  my  law  enforcement  background.  So, 

1 would  say  that  it  helped  me  to  be  somewhat  of  a city 
manager  in  a sense  My  law  enforcement  background 
helped  me  a great  deal  in  terms  of  my  knowledge  in 
government 

LEN:  Politics  and  law  enforcement  do  mix,  in  a sense 
GAKF.LIK:  I’m  not  so  sure  that  I would  use  the  word 
politics,  I would  say  government. 

LEN:  Are  there  any  problems  in  that? 

CARELIK:  Yes,  the  problems  result  from  the  pursuit 
of  a political  career  A professional  law  enforcement 
officer,  or  a professional  in  government,  or  a professional 
manager  aren't  as  susceptible  to  making  the  compromises 
that  are  so  necessary  in  the  business  of  politics. 

LEN:  Has  it  worked  the  other  way  now  that  you're  back 
in  law  enforcement?  Do  you  view  the  city  government 
in  a different  way?  Are  you  more  sympathetic  to  its 
problems,  or  less  sympathetic? 

CARELIK  More  sympathetic  to  the  problems  of  gov- 
ernment. More  sympathetic  really  to  the  people  in  politics 
who  have  a very  difficult  problem.  And  that’s  the  prob- 
lem of  staying  in  office  with  an  uninformed  electorate 
They  have  to  reflect  what  they  think  an  uninformed 
electorate  wants,  or  requires.  And  we're  a long  way 


from  solving  that  problem  because  a democracy  is  really 
successful  only  when  you  have  a very  informed  electorate. 
And  we’re  a long  way  from  that. 

LEN:  In  order  to  go  into  government,  you  had  to  give 
up  your  job  in  law  enforcement.  Do  you  have  any  reflec- 
tion on  the  Hatch  Act? 

GARELIK:  I think  that  generally  speaking,  the  purpose 
and  thrust  of  the  Hatch  Act  are  correct  and  beneficial. 
LEN:  You  don't  feel  that  law  enforcement  officers  are 
being  deprived  of  their  rights  as  citizens? 

GARELIK  I think  law  enforcement  officers  have  to  and 
should  become  more  involved  in  the  political  process. 
But.  I think  they  can  do  it  within  the  Hatch  Act.  I think 
that  the  thrust  of  the  act  was  to  try  to  eliminate  the 
interference  in  the  political  structure. 

LEN:  And  vice  versa? 

GARELIK:  Yes,  which  is  good,  but  it  doesn't  eliminate 
all  political  activity  on  the  part  of  the  police  officer, 
or  civil  service  employees.  But  I can  see  the  necessity 
of  a Hatch  Act.  I can  also  see  the  necessity  of  law  enforce- 
ment people  becoming  more  involved  in  political  activity 
informed  about  it  and  more  involved.  I don’t  know 
really  that  enough  people  involved  in  law  enforcement 
vote.  But,  that  can  be  said  about  other  large  segments 
of  our  population. 

LEN:  Does  a major  event,  such  as  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention, present  any  special  problems  for  the  transit 
police? 

GARELIK:  We  had  the  July  4th  events  and  I didn’t 
see  any  great  problems  connected  with  them  that  law 
enforcement  could  not  handle.  Certainly  they  can  very 
easily  handle  the  convention,  which  is  just  a crowd 
problem  One  area  that  you  might  find  some  difficulty 
in  would  relate  to  the  possibilities  of  sabotage  or  some- 
thing of  that  type  which  is  ever-present  in  our  society 
today.  Hardly  anyone  can  measure  that  or  have  any 
intelligence  about  that.  Otherwise,  the  convention  just 
brings  the  normal  problems  that  are  associated  with 
crowd  control. 

LEN:  Is  there  anything  a law  enforcement  agency  can  do 
to  get  ready  for  such  an  event? 

GARELIK:  Just  plan  and  prepare  as  we  did  for  "Opera- 
tion Sail’  1 think  we  planned  very  effectively  for  it  in 
terms  of  what  we  expected.  We  got  some  very  good  plans 
in  motion.  I think  we  anticipated  what  was  going  to  hap- 
pen. probably  better  than  any  other  agency.  We  planned 
for  it,  dealt  with  it  in  a very  businesslike,  effective  way. 
And  we  are  dealing  with  this  convention  in  the  same 
way.  The  convention  will  probably  not  effect  us  as  much 
as  it  will  the  street,  in  terms  of  the  possibility  of  a demon- 
stration or  two,  above  ground. 

LEN:  What  do  you  think  of  the  proposal  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Metropolitan  Citizens  Transit  Council  to 
develop  a Subway  Riders’  Advisory  Committee  to  keep 
the  agency  informed  about  crime  conditions  on  the 
subway? 

GARELIK:  It  may  assume  that  the  agency  isn’t  informed 
about  crime  conditions  on  the  subway.  I think  the  agency 
is  informed.  We  know  what  the  crime  conditions  are. 
that's  not  the  problem. 

LEN;  Do  you  sec  any  advantages  or  disadvantages  general- 
ly, in  the  light  of  your  own  experience,  of  having  the 
Chief  of  a police  force  brought  in  from  outside  of  a 
police  force,  rather  than  coming  up  through  the  ranks? 
GARELIK:  Generally,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
are  generally  associated  with  bringing  outside  people 
in.  1 think  its  a function  of  two  things,  the  time  and 
the  man. 

LEN:  How  do  you  account  for  your  success  in  your 
department,  since  you  are  an  example  of  a chief  from 
outside  of  the  department? 

GARELIK.  Certainly  I know  law  enforcement  work. 

I think  I know  good  management.  I think  it's  a question 
of  those  two  things,  the  knowledge  of  the  job  plus  a 


general  knowledge  of  good  management.  That’s  why 
I think  each  occasion  has  to  be  examined  separately.  Very 
often  there  are  advantages  to  promoting  men  from  inside 
the  organization,  bringing  them  along  to  the  top  spot,  but 
there  arc  a lot  of  disadvantages  at  specific  times. 

At  this  particular  time  when  I was  brought  in  for  this 
job,  the  job  over  a period  of  time  had  become  very 
insulated,  very  parochial,  with  a lot  of  in-breeding,  so 
that  when  changes  became  necessary  they  could  hardly 
be  brought  about  by  someone  from  within.  I’m  not  sug- 
gesting that  it  would  be  impossible,  but  in  all  probability 
an  insider  couldn't  do  it.  It  required  a great  deal  of 
objectivity,  it  required  a lot  of  forceful  action,  it  required 
a lot  of  movement.  It  would  have  been  difficult  for  some- 
one within  the  organization  to  institute  some  of  these 
changes  that  were  necessary. 

I think,  in  addition  to  that,  one  of  the  problems 
would  have  resulted  just  from  the  fact  that  the  Chief, 
if  he  came  from  within  the  organization,  wouldn’t  have 
been  exposed  to  other  organizations  and  wouldn't  have 
that  kind  of  broadening  effect  and  it  would  have  been 
more  of  the  same.  It’s  sometimes  the  function  of  your 
general  knowledge,  and  that's  true  in  a lot  of  areas  in 
terms  of  management.  I think  what  I was  able  to  do  was 
to  bring  to  this  job  a great  deal  of  knowledge  of  other 
organizations,  and  of  change,  and  of  the  power  that  was 
necessary  to  effect  the  change,  because  what  we  really 
did  was  to  create  a revolution  in  the  job  It's  difficult  to 
create  revolutions  without  a great  deal  of  bloodshed 
and  we  created  that  revolution. 

LEN:  What  does  the  term  of  police  professionalism 
mean  to  you? 

GARELIK:  Same  as  any  kind  of  professionalism:  cduca 
tion,  a sense  of  the  ideal,  a sense  of  satisfaction  with 
what  you  re  doing,  a sense  of  believing  in  what 
you’re  doing  - really  bringing  to  your  job  the  ideals  of 
young  people.  Once  you’ve  done  that,  you’ve  brought 
professionalism.  Make  people  happy  in  the  work  that 
they  do.  Give  them  a sense  of  purpose,  a sense  of  ac- 
complishment. 
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What  Keeps  A Plan  Alive . . . 


By  CAROLE  JANKO 


If  we're  talking  about  state  Comprehen- 
sive Criminal  Justice  Plans,  the  answer  to 
the  above  question  seems  to  be  lots  of 
Federal  money  and  heavy  doses  of  public 
indignation  over  rising  crime  rates.  These 
legislatively-decreed  publications  can  be 
immeasurably  valuable  to  everyone  con- 
cerned with  American  criminal  justice 
researchers,  students,  participants,  watch- 
dog groups,  and  taxpayers.  Prepared  an- 
nually by  each  state  as  mandated  by  the 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1973  (P.L.  93-83, 
87  Stat.  197,  amending  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968,  82  Stat.  197,  42  U.S.C.A.  §3701  et 
seq  ),  they  are  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
(LEAA)  for  approval  as  a condition  prece- 
dent to  the  state's  receipt  of  Federal 
crime  control  funds. 

The  1968  Crime  Control  Act  also 
created  the  LEAA  and  placed  it  at  the 
top  of  the  multi-level  bureaucracy  designed 
to  insure  productive  distribution  of  the 
money.  In  the  middle  are  the  State  Plan- 
ning Agencies  (SPA's),  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  preparing  the  comprehensive  plans 
and  for  coordinating  programs  at  the 
state  level.  Congress  intent,  however, 
was  that  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  the 
whole  scheme  be  local  and  regional  govern- 
mental units,  in  accord  with  today’s 
general  trend  toward  decentralization  and 
revenue-sharing.  Thus,  the  Act  requires 
that  40  percent  of  the  monies  received  by 
a state  be  passed  through  to  local  units, 
and  so  each  State  Planning  Agency,  in 
turn,  requires  annual  comprehensive  crim- 
inal justice  plans  from  its  cities,  and/or 
regions. 


If  visions  of  red  tape  spring  up  immedi- 
ately, that  s exactly  what  happened  during 
the  initial  planning  years  under  the  1968 
Act.  The  1973  amendments  it  is  hoped 
have  loosened  the  tight  approval  authority 
previously  exercised  by  the  LEAA,  which 
slowed  operations  to  such  an  extent  that 
in  1971  only  25  percent  of  the  available 
money-  was  sucessfully  allocated.  Demo- 
cracy may  be  efficient  after  all,  however, 
for  after  this  poor  start  all  governmental 
entities  involved  are  now  industriously 
generating  annual  reports  and  criminal 
justice  plans  of  still  varying,  but  rapidly 
improving  quality. 

Contrary  to  some  expressed  fears  that 
it  would  become  a "Gestapo”  agency, 
the  LEAA  is  primarily  concerned  with 
demanding  plan  quality  rather  than  dicta- 
ting plan  content,  and  with  preventing 
state  "pork-barrels."  The  Crime  Control 
Act  itself  explicitly  states  exactly  what 
a satisfactory  comprehensive  plan  must 
contain:  “a  total  and  integrated  analysis 
of  the  problems  regarding  the  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  system  within 
the  State." 

Following  this  outline,  all  the  plans 
include  a history  and  description  of  a 
state's  criminal  justice  system,  many  sta- 
tistical tables  and  graphs,  discussions  of 
present  problems  and  future  needs,  prior- 
ities, present  expenditures,  and  estimated 
future  costs.  The  information  is  current 
and  relatively  unbiased  But  not  surprising- 
ly. individual  state  personalities  manage 
to  shine  through  the  plans'  common  for- 
mat, most  obviously  when  an  all-state 
collection  is  examined.  Some  states  - like 
California,  which  worried  about  an  increase 


New  Books  on  Review 


Criminal  Law  For  Peace  Officers.  By 
Jesse  R.  Pistole.  Reston  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Inc.  Reston,  Virginia,  1976.  466  pp. 

This  book  is  addressed  to  peace  officers 
and  students  of  police  science  or  criminal 
jurisprudence  who  seek  to  become  peace 
officers.  It  is,  presumably,  the  attempt  to 
meet  the  immediate  practical  needs  of  such 
a constituency  that  has  dictated  the 
book's  format  — primarily  one-  or  two- 
sentence  summaries  of  holdings  in  recent 
criminal  cases.  These  summaries  are  ar- 
ranged under  general  headings  similar  to 
those  found  in  conventional  criminal 
law  casebooks. 

In  attempting  to  provide  his  reader  with 
a concise  statement  of  the  law  without  the 
burden  of  abstract  theoretical  explana- 
tions or  weighty  analyses,  the  author  has 
ripped  judicial  decisions  from  their  factual 
as  well  as  theoretical  contexts.  Cases  are 
arranged  without  regard  to  jurisdiction; 
the  few  references  to  statutes  are  confusing 
and  there  is  no  indication  of  the  influence 
of  the  Model  Penal  Code 

The  peace  officer  turning  to  an  ap- 
propriate heading  has  no  guarantee  of  what 
he  will  find  there  - it  may  be  a defini- 
tion, a reference  to  a statute  of  another 
state,  or  a conclusion  of  law.  He  may  find 


nothing  pertaining  to  his  problem,  for  in 
his  effort  to  cover  the  field  of  criminal 
law  in  466  handbook-sized  pages,  the 
author  has  been  unable  to  be  comprehen- 
sive. There  is  no  systematic  orderly  ar- 
rangement of  cases  within  the  headings, 
minor  points  may  be  included  while 
major  ones  arc  omitted.  Contradictory 
holdings  may  or  may  not  be  illustrated 
and  if  they  are,  there  is  no  attempt  to 
explain  the  contradiction. 

The  teacher  of  criminal  law  has  avail- 
able a wide  choice  of  casebooks  in  which 
opinions  are  printed  in  full  or  are  repre- 
sented by  lengthy  excerpts  and  which 
often  include  additional  materials.  A 
teacher  wishing  a more  integrated  ap- 
proach may  choose  one  of  the  excellent 
textual  treatments  of  criminal  law  now  in 
print.  Either  would  provide  a better 
teaching  tool  than  this  compilation  which 
offers  neither  the  flexibility  of  a casebook 
nor  the  comprehensive  descriptions  and 
explanations  of  a text.  Although  the 
brevity  of  the  concise  selections  in  this 
book  may  have  some  appeal  for  the  in- 
service  reader,  he  would  be  much  more 
secure  if  he  referred  to  a legal  encyclo- 
pedia or,  better  yet,  an  annotated  criminal 
Continued  on  Page  1 3 


in  organized  crime  activity  emphasize 
crime  control,  others  emphasize  criminal 
justice  Maine,  for  example,  and  Con- 
necticut with  its  Correctional  Ombudsman 
Project.  Alaska  is  anxious  about  the 
oil  pipeline  and  the  crime  accompanying 
the  resulting  construction  boom.  New 
York’s  budgetary  problems  may  have 
necessitated  the  amateurish  gluing  job 
done  on  its  plan's  covers.  Missouri’s  title 
change,  from  “With  Justice  for  All"  to 
"Missouri  Justice",  hopefully  docs  not 
indicate  a change  of  heart  towards  tour- 
ists crossing  us  borders.  Some  plans  arc 
slickly,  professionally  printed  - those  from 
Texas,  New  Jersey,  Tennessee,  and  Mis- 
souri for  instance,  some  try  for  that  old- 
fashioned  "home-made"  look  such 
as  New  York.  Vermont,  Montana,  and 
Idaho  (loose-leaf  binders  are  never  in 
good  taste).  California's  forte  is  statis- 
tics. Oregon's  is  graphics;  Texas,  on  the 
other  hand,  excels  at  scholarly  foot- 
notes. And  the  1976  plans  arc  leaning 
heavily  toward  Bicentennial  red,  white 
and  blue  cover  designs. 

How  docs  one  obtain  these  documents? 
Large  academic  and  public  libraries  may 
Continued  on  Page  1 3 


Traffic  Institute 
Publishes  Labor, 
Discipline  Manuals 

The  Traffic  Institute  of  Northwestern 
University  has  announced  the  publication 
of  two  new  training  reference  manuals 
written  for  law  enforcement  executives. 

Legal  Aspects  of  Discipline  By  Police 
Administrators  deals  with  the  legal  rami 
fications  of  internal  disciplinary  pro- 
cedures by  police  agencies.  The  10-page 
manual  provides  a systematic  approach 
to  applying  the  numerous  recent  court 
rulings  on  various  police  disciplinary  issues 
now  confronting  administrators.  Over  90 
court  decisions  arc  examined,  dealing  with 
such  areas  as  conduct  unbecoming  an  of- 
ficer, misuse  of  alcohol,  failure  to  pay 
debts,  immorality,  misuse  of  firearms 
and  bribery. 

laibor  Relations  Guidelines  for  the 
Police  Executive  is  a 24  page  booklet 
that  discusses  the  general  principles  and 
specific  management  policies  and  programs 
conducive  to  successful  labor-management 
relations.  The  manual  also  provides  positive 
steps  for  effectiveness  in  dealing  with 
police  union  representatives. 

Further  information  about  the  two 
manuals  can  be  obtained  from  Traffic 
Institute,  Northwestern  University,  405 
Church  Street,  Evanston,  II.  60204 


LOOSELEAF  LAW  PUBLICATIONS 

The  East  Coast  Leader  in  Police  Publications 
Offers  Its  1976/1977  Editions 

LOOSELEAF  LAW  BOOKS 

Penal  Law  of  New  York  State  . . $5.85  Penal  Law  plus  C.P.L.  Extracts.  . $6.50 

Criminal  Procedure  Law $5.95  New  Yor*  State  Law  Extracts  $5.70 

New  York  State  Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law $6.95 

New  York  Administrative  Code  and  Health  Code  Extracts  . $1 .75 

LAW  STUDY  AIDS 

Penal  Law  Quizzer $5.70  Criminal  Procedure  Law  Quizzer  . .$5.70 

Penal  Law  Slide  Rule $2.50  Criminal  Law  Flash  Cards $3.50 

Penal  Law  Crime  Cards $2.50  Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law  Quizzer  $2.50 

Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law  Slide  Rule $2.50 

NOTE:  The  Penal  Law  Quizzer,  CPL  Quizzer  and  V.T.L.  Quizzer  are  also  in  looseleaf 
form  which  permits  them  to  be  supplemented  with  law  changes  each  year. 

POLICE  ADMINISTRATORS  HANDBOOKS 

Supervision $2.50  Management  Quizzer $2.50 

Communication $2.50  Administration $2.50 

Reading  Interpretation  . .$2.50  Personnel  Management $2.50 

Police  Operations $2.50  Complete  Set  of  7 Handbooks  $14.00 

PATROL  AIDS 

New  York  City  Police  Department  Patrol  Guide  Quizzer . . $3.50 

Police  Officer's  Universal  Log $5.95 

Memorandum  Book  Cards  for  New  York  State  Laws  (set  of  4) $2.50 

Memorandum  Book  Cards  for  New  York  City  (set  of  4) $2.50 

First  Aid  Memorandum  Book  Card $.75 

Complete  Set  of  All  9 Memorandum  Book  Cards $4.95 

CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 

Manual  for  Police  Promotion $6.25  Supervision  Card  Course $5.85 

How  to  Solve  Graphs,  Tables  and  Charts $3.95 

How  to  Become  a Police  Officer $5.95 

TO  ORDER:  Circle  the  prices  of  all  publications  you  desire.  Compute  the  total  price 
(including  sales  tax,  if  applicable),  and  mail  this  advertisement  along  with  your  check 
or  money  order  to:  LOOSELEAF  LAW  PUBLICATIONS.  45-46  162nd  Street.  Flush- 
ing. NY  11358. 
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Police  testing 
a 'super'  light 


By  JON  P AINSWORTH 
Staff  Writer 

An  emergency  power  light  sys- 
tem’s capable  of  lighting  an  entire 
acre  from  atop  a nine-foot  telescop- 
ing shaft  is  being  produced  exclu- 
sively by  a Nanuet  firm  and  is  be- 
ing tested  for  use  on  Rockland’s  po- 
lice and  evergency  vehicles  by  the 
county  sheriffs  patrol. 

"It  can  be  used  for  most  any- 
thing and  lights  up  an  entire  city 
block,”  said  Sheriff  Raymond  A. 
Lindemann.  "I  never  saw  anything 
like  it  before.” 

The  system  is  currently  installed 
on  the  roof  of  a single  sheriff’s  pa- 
trol car  and  appears  to  be  a larger 
version  of  the  rotating  lights  found 
on  most  police  and  emergency  vehi- 
cles. 

The  light  measures  14  inches 
across  while  standard  flashing 
lights  are  six  to  eight  inches  in  di- 
ameter, Lindemann  said. 

But  with  the  flick  of  a switch, 
the  space  age  lighting  system  rises 
up  to  nine  feet  above  the  vehicle’s 
roof  on  a telescoping  pole.  The 
flashing  light  above  serves  as  a 
beacon  to  approaching  vehicles  or 
aircraft  while  a series  of  arc  lights 
below  its  base  lights  up  the  ground 
area. 

The  new  equipment  would  be 
extremely  useful  at  crime  scenes, 
and  accidents,  and  would  provide 
both  the  emergency  services  person- 
nel and  the  public  with  increased 
safety  during  emergencies,  he  said. 

The  light  is  a commercial  appli- 
cation of  the  telescoping  stand  used 
to  raise  the  antennae  of  spacecraft, 
according  to  a spokesman  for  Majol 
Portable  Power  System,  Inc.,  6 Or- 
chard St.,  Nanuet,  which  manufac- 
tures the  light. 

"We’re  working  under  the  pat- 
's  


ent  license  form  the  developer  in 
Canada,"  he  said.  “We  put  it  into 
commercial  use.  We  also  make  it 
on  a free-standing  generator  for 
contractors  and  night  work.” 

Because  of  the  commercial  ap- 
plication of  the  free-standing  gener- 
ator. usually  mounted  within  a 
pickup  truck,  that  model  has 
proved  more  popular  than  the 
emergency  model,  he  said. 

The  company,  located  in  Nanuet 
for  the  past  five  years,  manufac- 
tures a complete  line  of  generating 
systems  in  addition  to  the  system 
which  operates  the  telescoping 
emergency  light. 

The  company  is  developing  a 
special  version  of  the  telescoping 
light  for  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  which  would  incorpo- 
rate a directional  beacon  or  spot- 
light, the  spokesman  said. 

The  beacon,  which  usually 
draws  gunfire  from  any  sniper  or 
armed  suspect  caught  in  its  bright 
beam,  would  provide  additional 
safety  for  police  officers  taking 
cover  behind  their  vehicles,  he 
said. 

Shots  fired  at  the  beacon  atop  a 
nine-foot  pole,  operated  by  remote 
control  from  below,  would  pass 
safely  overhead  with  less  chance  of 
striking  officers  near  the  vehicle, 
he  said. 

Because  the  light  can  be  raised 
it  could  also  be  used  to  forewarn 
motorists  that  emergency  vehicles 
are  in  the  roadway  ahead  and  pro- 
tect emergency  personnel  from  fast 
oncoming  traffic,  Lindemann  said. 

"It’s  worth  its  weight  in  gold," 
Lindemann  said.  “It’s  already 
proved  quite  effective." 

The  unit  is  currently  priced  at 
about  $1,800,  according  to  the 
manufacturer. 




PERFECT  FOR  NITE  SITE 
CONSTRUCTION  WORK 


2,000  Watts  of  Quartz  Iodine  Light 
Long  Distance  Warning  Rotating  Beacon 
1,800  Watts  of  Extra  A.C.  Power 
Mast  Elevates  IV  Above  the  Ground 
Retracts  to  3'  3” 

Total  Weight  175  pds. 

Mounted  on  Rugged  Dolly  with  2 
Wheel  Zero  Pressure  Tires 


GREAT  FOR  EMERGENCY- 
AUXILIARY  LIGHTING 

MAJOL 


6 ORCHARD  ST. 
NANUET,  N.  Y. 
(914)  623-  6670^ 


New  Book  Releases  for  the  Criminal  Justice  Library 


Continued  from  Page  1 1 
code  for  his  jurisdiction. 

Brevity  may  be  the  soul  of  wit  but,  un- 
fortunately it  is  of  little  value  in  reveal- 
ing the  mysteries  of  the  criminal  law. 

-Dorothy  H.  Bracey 
• • • 

Juvenile  Delinquency.  By  William  B.  San- 
ders. Praeger  Publishing.  New  York,  1976 
238  pp.  $4.95. 

In  Juvenile  Delinquency,  William  B 
Sanders  sets  himself  two  goals.  The  first 
is  to  provide  a basic  understanding  of  the 
phenomenon  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
the  second  is  to  bring  into  sharper  focus 
certain  areas  of  delinquency,  generally 
juvenile-status  offenses,  that  are  often 
given  little  attention  in  other  studies  of 
youthful  deviance 

For  the  reader  who  is  involved  in  or 
concerned  with  the  juvenile  justice  system, 
however,  Sander's  most  valuable  contri- 
bution may  lie  in  a different  area  - in  his 
demonstration  of  the  ways  in  which  that 
system  helps  to  create,  shape,  and  define 
the  phenomenon  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

This  recognition  of  the  role  of  the 
juvenile  justice  system  follows  from 
Sanders'  reliance  on  interaction  theory  to 
explain  delinquency.  In  formulating  his 
theoretical  framework,  he  draws  primarily 
on  differential  association,  labeling,  and 
those  ideas  about  situational  performances 
and  character  formation  associated  with 
the  work  of  Erving  Goffman. 

Sanders  points  out  the  part  that  each 
component  of  the  system  of  juvenile  jus- 
tice plays  in  labeling  acts  and  individuals 
as  delinquent,  providing  crime-promoting 
associations,  and  defining  situations  as 
tests  of  character  and  bravery.  For  ex- 
ample, if,  as  Sanders  suspects,  boys  engage 
in  some  types  of  behavior  in  order  to  prove 
their  courage  and  provide  “kicks"  by 
running  risks,  the  legislature  may  actually 
encourage  such  behavior  when  it  raises 
the  criminal  penalty  for  the  acts  involved 
and  thus  makes  them  riskier. 

Similarly,  the  roles  of  the  police, 
courts,  probation  and  correctional  insti- 
tutions are  examined  in  terms  of  the  ways 
in  which  they  interact  with  young  people 
in  producing  behavior  that  is  defined  as 
delinquent  and  individuals  who  are  defined 
as  delinquents. 

Sanders  does  a rather  convincing  job  of 
demonstrating  that  there  is  no  such  thing 


as  objectively  existing  delinquency  to 
which  the  juvenile  justice  system  simply 
responds,  but  rather  that  that  system 
takes  an  active  role  in  creating  the  pheno- 
menon of  juvenile  delinquency.  If  it  did 
nothing  else,  this  alone  would  make  the 
book  valuable,  interesting  and  possibly 
provocative  reading  for  those  involved 
in  law  enforcement,  especially  since  there 
may  well  be  implications  for  those  con- 
cerned with  adult  criminality. 

With  his  first  goal  — to  provide  a basic 
understanding  of  delinquency  - Sanders 
does  not  succeed  quite  as  well.  The  heavy 
reliance  on  interaction  theory  leads  him  to 
put  undue  emphasis  on  a rather  small 
number  of  studies  and  to  deal  lightly  with 
competing  theories,  explanations,  and  in- 
terpretations. A consideration  of  constraint 
theory,  as  elaborated  in  Travis  Hirschi's 
Causes  of  Delinquency  (Berkeley:  Univer- 
sity of  California  Press,  1969)  would, 
for  example,  be  a valuable  addition;  in- 
deed, reading  these  two  books  in  sequence 
would  be  a worthwhile  project  for  anyone 
interested  in  the  origins  of  delinquency  or, 
for  that  matter,  in  the  origins  of  any  form 
of  behavior  labeled  as  social  deviance. 

In  achieving  his  second  aim,  Sanders  is 
more  successful.  Although  juvenile  status 
offenses  are  rarely  as  dramatic  as  drug 
abuse,  gang  warfare  or  armed  robbery, 
the  fact  that  at  least  one-third  of  all  young 
people  adjudged  to  be  delinquent  are  so 
adjudged  on  the  basis  of  juvenile  status 
offenses  indicates  that  such  offenses  de- 
serve more  attention  than  they  have  been 
getting. 

By  definition,  these  are  offenses  that 
would  not  be  considered  crimes  if  com- 
mitted by  an  adult.  By  defining  such 
behavior  as  delinquent,  the  juvenile  justice 
system  increases  the  amount  of  delinquen- 
cy in  existence.  Sanders’  probing  of  the 
reasons  for  and  consequences  of  treating 
certain  actions  as  offenses  when  they  arc 
committed  by  one  age  group  and  ignoring 
them  when  committed  by  another  age 
group  is  not  only  factually  illuminating 
but  also  provides  a fine  demonstration  of 
the  workings  of  interaction  theory.  It  may 
give  pause  to  both  the  theorist  and  the 
practitioner. 

The  publication  of  this  book  is  timely, 
for  it  coincides  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
Juvenile  Justice  Standards  Project  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  the  In- 


What Keeps  A Plan  Alive . . . 


Continued  from  Page  11 
have  collections.  The  State  Planning 
Agencies  are  generous  and  distribute  them 
free  while  the  supply  lasts.  The  National 
Criminal  Justice  Reference  Service  (Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20531)  makes  its  collection 
available  through  a nationwide  inter- 
library  loan  program.  Requests  must 
be  made  through  your  local  organization 
or  public  library  Some  local  and  regional 
plans  are  inexpensively  published  on  micro- 
fiche by  Greenwood  Press  (51  Riverside 
Ave.,  Westport,  Conn.  06880),  or  may 
be  available  from  the  planning  group. 
(Addresses  of  planning  agencies  are  pub- 
lished in  Criminal  Justice  Agencies.  Wash- 
ington, National  Criminal  Justice  Infor- 


CORRESPONDENTS  WANTED 
Law  Enforcement  News  is  seeking 
state  correspondents  to  write  stories 
dealing  with  topics  of  interest  to  the 
criminal  justice  community. 


mation  and  Statistics  Service,  1975  ) 
A short  summary  of  each  state's  annual 
plan  is  usually  included  in  the  LEAA’s 
Annual  Report,  along  with  lists  and  des- 
criptions of  all  LEAA-funded  projects. 
The  report  is  widely  available  in  libraries 
or  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D C.  20402.  The 
Seventh  Annual  Report  for  1975  will 
be  published  shortly. 

The  Comprehensive  Criminal  Justice 
Plans  deserve  wider  circulation  and  study. 
Everyone  interested  in  the  criminal  justice 
system  should  read  their  own  state's  plan. 
The  problem  is  too  important  to  be  left  to 
the  professional  planners. 

• • • 

Ms.  Banko  is  a librarian  at  John  Jay  College 
of  Criminal  Justice,  involved  in  building  a 
collection  of  Comprehensive  Criminal 
Justice  Plans.  Donations  of  such  plans, 
particularly  those  from  1969-1973,  will 
be  greatly  appreciated. 


stitute  of  Judicial  Administration.  The 
findings  and  recommendations  of  this 
project  seem  to  be  highly  congruent  with 
Sanders'  finding,  and  the  two  works  pro- 
vide support  for  each  other  in  a num- 
ber of  ways.  It  is  possible  to  view  the  high 
level  of  consensus  between  two  such  dif- 
ferent publications  as  highly  encouraging. 

—Dorothy  H.  Braccy 
• • • 

Police  Supervision.  Theory  and  Practice, 
2nd  Edition.  By  Paul  M.  Whiscnand. 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ. 
$12.95.456  pp. 

There  is  much  in  the  2nd  Edition  of 
Whisenand's  Police  Supervision  which 
marks  it  as  an  improvement  over  the  first 
edition,  although  at  first  reading  this 
may  not  be  noticeable.  The  author  feels 
that  this  book  is  more  balanced  between 
theory  and  proven  supervisory  actions, 
and  this  reviewer  agrees  Indeed,  the 
book  should  be  read  by  anyone  interested 
in  management,  whether  in  the  police  or 
civilian  sectors,  for  much  of  what  Whi- 
scnand has  to  say  docs  have  broad  appli- 
cation Some  will  argue  that  the  book  is 
still  too  theoretical,  but  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  is  designed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  an  upper  division  or  grad- 
uate curriculum  and  isn’t  it  about  time 
the  criminal  justice  field  moved  away  from 


some  of  the  simplistic  writing  that  has 
characterized  it  over  the  years  There  is 
a need  to  explore  theoretical  concepts, 
and  Whisenand  docs  do  a good  job  of  it 
here 

Some  readers  will  argue  that  the  author 
follows  a West  ('oast  slant  in  his  writing, 
which  to  some  degree  may  be  true,  par- 
ticularly as  it  relates  to  the  chapter  on 
leadership  While  there  is  no  adequate 
definition  of  the  West  Coast  ’school" 
of  policing  of  which  I am  aware,  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  greater  emphasis  is 
placed  on  management  and  supervision 
using  the  quasi-military  model  Or,  as 
some  of  my  California  friends  would  say. 
"You  Easterners  have  no  discipline."  In 
any  event,  the  author  offers  provocative 
reading,  and  his  book  is  well  researched 
and  written  There  are  times  when  the 
going  may  get  a bit  rough  for  the  average 
student,  and  one  might  do  well  to  keep 
the  Funk  and  Wagnalls  handy 

The  major  strengths  of  this  book  are 
sections  on  "Supervision  by  Objectives" 
and  "Productivity,"  which  represent  im- 
portant facets  of  the  manager's  or  supervi- 
sor's role  in  these  troubled  times.  All  in 
all.  Whiscnand  has  improved  upon  his 
earlier  work,  and  Police  Supervision 
makes  a solid  contribution  to  the  field. 

-R.H.  Ward 


New  Publications  from  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center 

The  following  publications  are  now  available  from  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice. 

Evidence  Technician  Program  Manual  # of  Copies 

By  Joseph  L.  Peterson  and  James  H.  Jones  $2.95 

This  manual  examines  the  role  of  police  officers  and  civilians  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  searching  crime  scenes  for  physical  evidence  and  returning  it  to 
the  forensic  laboratory  for  analysis.  The  authors  discuss  five  important  aspects  of 
developing  an  effective  evidence  technician  program,  including:  selection  and  train 
ing  of  personnel,  the  physical  resources  needed  for  the  processing  of  crime  scenes, 
optimal  organizational  structures,  effective  field  operations,  and  guidelines  for 
developing  meaningful  evaluations.  (89  pp.) 

Guide  to  Library  Research  in  Public  Administration  # of  Copies 

By  Antony  E.  Simpson  $4.95 

This  book  was  especially  written  for  graduate  students,  undergraduates,  facul- 
ty and  organizationally-based  researchers,  engaged  In  research  in  public  administra- 
tion. It  also  includes  material  likely  to  be  of  considerable  value  to  students  in  other 
specialities  within  the  social  sciences. 

The  major  sources  and  reference  tools  which  provide  access  to  the  literature 
of  the  field  are  cited  and  described  and  are  discussed  in  the  context  of  an  overall 
library  search  strategy  designed  to  solve  any  given  research  problem.  (210  pp.) 

Grants  and  Grantsmanship  # of  Copies 

By  Robert  E.  Gaensslen  and  Allanna  Sullivan  $.75 

For  many  organizations,  seeking  external  funding  is  becoming  a matter  of 
prime  concern.  Because  of  the  present  economic  crunch,  the  programs  and  services 
of  agencies  are  being  cut  and  modified.  Therefore  "grantsmanship"  is  fast  becoming 
a necessary  skill.  To  help  inform  those  in  the  criminal  justice  field  of  the  intricacies 
involved  in  acquiring  a grant,  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  at  John  Jay  College  has  re- 
printed "Grants  and  Grantsmanship,"  a three-part  series  published  in  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT NEWS  (16  pp.) 

Basic  Legal  Research  in  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  Library 

# of  Copies 

By  Antony  E.  Simpson  $1 .50 

Written  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  John  Jay  College  student  body, 
this  booklet  presents  discussion  and  descriptions  of  selected  bibliographic  sources 
appropriate  for  legal  research  involving  federal,  New  York  State  and  New  York  City 
law.  Such  tools  as  citators,  digests  *nd  encyclopedia  are  discussed  in  depth.  The 
booklet  provides  a valuable  and  concise  introduction  to  legal  bibliography  and 
standard  techniques  of  legal  research.  (42  pp.) 

Please  send  me  the  publications  checked  above.  Enclosed  is  my  payment  of  $ 

Name  

Address  

City State 

Zip  Code  

Make  checks  payable  to  the  Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice,  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
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Justice  Dept.  Plans  Crackdown 
On  $20B  False  ID  Plague 


LEAA  Names  NYC,  Iowa, 
Nebraska  Exemplary  Projects 


A Justice  Department  committee  re- 
cently proposed  a variety  of  measures  to 
halt  a nationwide  false  identification 
crisis  that  is  costing  over  $20  billion 
annually. 

The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  on 
False  Identification  recommended  min- 
imum federal  standards  to  tighten  the  ap- 
plication processes  for  birth  certificates 
and  drivers'  licences  and  suggested  harsher 
federal  and  state  penalities  for  crimes 
involving  false  identification 

The  panel,  established  in  1974  to  dis- 
cover ways  to  stop  criminal  use  of  bogus 
identification,  also  proposed  the  matching 
of  birth  and  death  certificates  on  an  in- 
terstate basis,  so  that  criminals  could  not 
assume  dead  persons’  names. 

New  state  laws  requiring  identity  ver- 
ification before  any  arrested  person  can 
be  released  on  bond  were  suggested  by  the 
committee  along  with  uniform  standards 
for  identification  of  welfare  and  social 
security  applicants. 

To  prevent  business  crimes,  the  panel 
recommended  the  use  of  electronic  funds 
transfer  systems  instead  of  exchanging 
papers  that  arc  susceptible  to  forgery  and 
counterfeiting. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Richard 
Thornburgh,  whose  Criminal  Division  spon- 


Faculty  Position.  Georgia  State  University 
has  announced  a teaching  opening  in  its 
undergraduate/graduatc  Criminal  Justice 
program.  Responsibilities  include  teaching, 
research,  public  service  and  student  advise- 
ment. Candidates  with  Ph  D.  degrees  pre- 
ferred; Ph.D.'s  in  related  fields  should  have 
demonstrated  involvement  in  the  criminal 
justice  area,  related  teaching  experience 
and  knowledge  of  functional  criminal  jus- 
tice agencies.  Salary  commensurate  with 
qualifications.  Applications  from  qualified 
women  and/or  minorities  are  encouraged. 

Send  resume  with  application,  not  later 
than  August  15  to:  Professor  Lynne  M. 
McLeod,  Criminal  Justice  Program,  Georgia 
State  University,  University  Plaza,  Atlanta, 
GA  30303. 

Georgia  State  is  an  equal  educational 
opportunity  institution  and  is  an  equal 
opportunity/affirmative  action  employer. 

Chief  of  Police.  Chcsterland,  Ohio,  a semi- 
rural  community  with  a population  of 
13,000  in  an  area  of  25  square  miles.  Pre- 
sent department  includes  10  sworn  offi- 
cers, four  civilian  dispatchers  and  addition- 
al part-time  employees.  Current  annual 
budget  is  $200,000.  Salary  range:  $14,500 
to  $17,500. 

Desired  qualifications  include-  demon- 
strated strong  leadership  ability,  training  in 
police  organization,  planning,  budgeting, 
and  personnel  management,  knowledge  of 
and  appreciation  for  meaningful  police/ 
community  relationships,  juvenile  delin- 
quency control  programs,  crime  preven- 
tion, and  professional  police  standards  of 
conduct.  Position  requires  seven  years  law 
enforcement  experience,  with  three  years 
in  a supervisory  capacity.  Prefer  person 
with  degree  in  police  science,  police  admin- 
istration, or  related  field.  Chief  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  and  serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Township  Board  of  Trustees. 

Submit  resume  by  September  1.  1976 
and  statement  of  philosophy  on  law  en- 
forcement, in  confidence,  to  Board  of 


sored  the  task  force,  contends  that  the 
crucial  proposal  deals  with  consolidating 
birth  and  death  certificate  records.  "The 
crime  breeder  document  is  the  birth  re- 
cord." he  said.  "And  there  are  an  awful 
lot  of  dead  people  walking  around  com- 
mitting crimes." 

According  to  the  committee’s  report, 
most  states  now  make  little  or  no  effort 
to  verify  the  identity  of  a person  applying 
for  a copy  of  a birth  certificate,  which  is 
a key  document  to  obtain  ocher  types  of 
identification.  The  report  added  that 
criminals  generally  prefer  the  false  identity 
of  a dead  person  to  avoid  coming  in 
contact  with  the  real  individual. 

The  use  of  a uniform  personal  identi- 
fication document  or  internal  passport 
by  every  citizen  has  been  proposed  by 
some  as  the  most  effective  means  of 
easing  the  problem.  However,  Thornburgh 
said  "that  type  of  solution  has  1984 
overtones"  and  was  a threat  to  personal 
privacy.  He  added  that  the  internal  pass- 
port's effectiveness  might  be  diminished 
because  it  also  could  be  forged  or  counter- 
feited. 

Thornburgh  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
the  false  identity  problem  is  at  least 
$20  billion,  including  $12  billion  a year  in 
tax  dollars  for  illegal  aliens. 


Trustees,  Chester  Township,  8394  Mayfield 
Road,  Chesterland,  OH  44026. 

Administrative  Assistant.  Major  criminal 
justice  college  requires  administrative  assis- 
tant for  federally-funded  institutional  de- 
velopment project.  Will  have  responsibility 
for  staff  support  for  an  advisory  commit- 
tee, arrangements  for  meetings  and  confer- 
ences, and  for  the  placement  of  students  as 
interns  in  criminal  justice  agencies.  Some 
routine  office  duties. 

Undergraduate  degree  is  required  as  are 
strong  writing  skills  and  experience  in 
office  administration.  Starting  salary  is 
$13,550.  Apply  to  Dean  of  Planning,  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  444  West 
56th  Street,  New  York.  NY  10019. 

Evaluation  Associate.  Major  criminal  jus- 
tice college  requires  evaluation  associate 
for  federally-funded  institutional  develop- 
ment project.  Responsibilities  include  the 
evaluation  of  undergraduate  programs  in 
criminal  justice  and  related  professional 
fields  and  making  recommendations  per- 
taining to  curricular  revision. 

Masters  in  criminal  justice  or  education- 
al evaluation  is  required,  as  well  as  demon- 
strable research  and  writing  skills  and  work 
experience  in  evaluation.  Starting  salary  is 
$17,030.  Apply  to  Dean  of  Planning,  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  444  West 
56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019 


Law  Enforcement  Positions  Wanted 
Two  former  New  York  City  police  of- 
ficers with  BS  degrees  in  criminal  jus- 
tice seek  jobs  in  a police  or  criminal 
justice  agency.  Willing  to  relocate  to 
any  area  of  the  United  States.  Re- 
sumes and  references  forwarded  upon 
request.  Contact: 

The  Criminal  Justice  Center 
Room  2206 
444  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 


The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration recently  selected  a rape  cri- 
sis center  in  Des  Moines,  a Major  Offense 
Bureau  in  New  York  City,  and  a rural 
legal  information  center  in  Nebraska  as 
exemplary  projects. 

The  projects  were  singled  out  because, 
according  to  the  agency,  they  cope  ef- 
fectively with  a specific  criminal  justice 
problem,  are  cost-effective,  and  can  be 
readily  adapted  by  other  communities. 

“LEAA  encourages  other  criminal  jus-  * 
tice  agencies  to  examine  these  new  exem- 
plary projects  in  detail  to  see  how  they 
can  be  sucessfully  duplicated  in  other 
jurisdictions,"  said  LEAA  Administrator 
Richard  W.  Velde. 

The  New  York  City  project  used 
$1,219,653  in  LEAA  funds  to  set  up  a 
Major  Offense  Bureau  in  the  Bronx  County 
district  attorney's  office  to  direct  special 
prosecution  efforts  against  violent,  habi- 
tual criminals. 

By  utilizing  10  assistant  district  attor- 
neys to  improve  case  screening,  the  project 
boosted  the  conviction  rate  of  "career 
criminals”  to  92  percent.  The  offenders 
received  jail  terms  ranging  from  three  to 
10  years,  according  to  LEAA. 

The  30  month  project  also  expedited 
justice  for  habitual  felons.  The  average 
time  between  arrest  and  trial  of  these  of- 
fenders has  been  cut  from  400  to  90  days. 

Des  Moines’  Rape  and  Sexual  Assault 
Care  Center  has  received  $30,445  in  LEAA 
grants  since  1974.  It  assists  in  the  inves- 
tigation and  prosecution  of  sex  assault 
offenders  and  provides  legal  and  emo- 
tional aid  to  rape  victims. 


According  to  those  involved  in  the 
project,  the  center  has  promoted  a rise 
in  the  number  of  rape  victims  willing  to 
report  an  assault  and  has  significantly 
increased  the  conviction  rate  of  rapists. 

Providing  24-hour  assistance  to  victims 
through  a network  of  community  agencies, 
the  center  directs  public  education  pro- 
grams on  the  crime  of  rape  and  offers 
training  to  professionals  who  work  with 
victims. 

The  Creighton  Legal  Information  Center 
in  Omaha  furnishes  legal  research  upon 
request  to  judges,  prosecutors,  police  and 
defense  attorneys  in  rural  areas  of  the 
state.  The  research  is  performed  by  stu- 
dents from  the  Creighton  University  Law 
School  who  compile  well-documented  legal 
memoranda  and  publish  their  findings 
in  a newsletter. 

Supported  by  $286,656  in  LEAA 
funds,  the  project  has  also  prepared  a 
“deskbook"  on  criminal  procedure  for 
Nebraska  judges.  LEAA  maintains  that  the 
center  has  significantly  improved  the  qual- 
ity of  criminal  cases  tried  in  Nebraska’s 
rural  courts. 

LEAA  designates  a project  as  exemplary 
only  if  it  shows  a marked  ability  to  im- 
prove some  aspect  of  the  criminal  justice 
system.  The  project  must  also  be  cost- 
effective  and  adaptable  to  other  juris- 
dictions. 

The  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  administers 
the  exemplary  projects  program,  utilizing 
an  independent  group  of  law  enforcement 
professionals  to  judge  and  select  the 
model  projects. 


TERROR: 

THE  MAN,  THE  MIND  AND  THE  MATTER 

An  Intensive  Workshop  Presented  By: 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
October  15-16,  1976 


An  intensive  two  day  conference  will  be  held  for  executives,  diplomats 
and  law  enforcement  specialists  on  coping  with  terrorism.  The  confer- 
ence entitled  Terror:  The  Man,  The  Mind  and  The  Matter  will  cover 
historical,  political,  psychological  and  practical  aspects  of  terrorism. 

Tentative  Speakers 


• Gerhard  O.W.  Mueller,  Chief, 

Crime  Prevention  and  Criminal 
Justice  Section,  United  Nations 

• Superintendent  William  Connelie 
New  York  State  Police 

• J.  Wallace  LaPrade,  Agent  in  Charge 
New  York  Office,  F.B.I. 

• Prof.  J.  Bowyer  Bell,  Columbia  Univ. 
Institute  of  War  Peace  Studies 

• Prof.  John  Stead 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 


• Nicholas  Kittrie,  Director 

Institute  for  Advanced  Studies  in  Justice 
American  University  - School  of  Law 

• Robert  Fearey,  Special  Assistant 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 

• Lt.  Frank  Bolz,  N.Y.P.D. 

Hostage  Negotiation  Team 

• Sgt.  Terrence  McTigue 
N.Y.P.D.  Bomb  Squad 

• Adam  McQuillan 

Correctional  Association  of  New  York 


Proposed  Topics 


Securing  Diplomats  Abroad 
1 The  Chauffeur  and  Executive  Security 
'The  Bomber 

Terrorist  Surveillance  and  Control 
Strategies  in  Negotiation 


' The  Control  of  Terrorism 
'The  Social  Setting  for  Terrorism 
'The  Terrorist  Mind 
' Developing  a Terrorist  Profile 
’ The  Attica  Uprising  - A Case  Study 


For  information  and  registration  forms,  contact: 

Professor  Edward  J.  Shaughnessy,  Conference  Coordinator 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
Criminal  Justice  Center 
444  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019 


Current  Job  Openings  in  the 
Criminal  Justice  System 
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August  1-3,  1976.  Ninth  Annual  Train- 
ing Conference  of  the  Georgia  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  DeSoto  Hilton  Hotel, 
Savannah.  Registration  fee.  $35.00.  Fur- 
ther details  are  available  from:  GACP  Inc  , 
7171  Glenridgc  Drive  N.E.,  Atlanta,  GA 
30328. 

• • • 

August  2-5,  1976.  42nd  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  the  Associated  Public  Safety  Com- 
munications Officers.  Americana  Hotel, 
New  York.  For  additional  information, 
call  or  write:  Lt.  N.S.  Missailidis,  Commun- 
ications Division,  New  York  City  Police 
Department,  1 Police  Plaza,  New  York, 
NY  10038.  (212)  374-6770. 


August  9-13,  1976.  31st  Annual  Short 
Course  for  Prosecuting  Attorneys.  Regis- 
tration fee:  $225.00.  For  more  details, 
contact.  Professor  Fred  E.  Inbau,  School 
of  Law,  Northwestern  University,  357 
East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  60611. 
• • • 


August  9-14,  1976.  Workshop:  “Execu- 
tive Protection  and  Terrorist  Tactics." 
Registration  fee:  $75.00.  For  details 

and  registration  contact:  Wayne  Hane- 

wicz,  Macom  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Center,  16500  Hall  Road,  Mount  Clemens, 
Ml  48043.  (313)  286-7555. 

• • • 

August  23-27,  1976.  Mini-course  on 
"Analysis  of  Urban  Service  Systems." 
Tuition  fee  $525  00  For  more  informa- 
tion, write:  Summer  Session  Office,  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  Cam- 
bridge, MA  02139 

• • • 

August  26-27,  1976.  Workshop  on 

privacy  and  security  issues  in  the  criminal 
justice  system.  Sheraton  Fisherman's 
Wharf,  San  Francisco.  Fee:  $155.00  (does 


***************** 
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ELECTRONIC 

SPYING' 


THE  MOST  THOROUGH , INFORMATIVE  PUB- 
LICATION OF  ITS  KIND.  CLEARLY  SHOWS 
THE  MOST  COMMON  TECHNIQUES  AND  EQUIP- 
MENT USED  IN  BUGGING  AND  WIRETAPPING. 

THIS  CONCISE,  N0N-TECHNICAL,  FULL 
,IZE,  C8S  X 11),  FORMAT  BOOK  COVERS 
THE  ENTIRE  RANGE  OF  PROCEDURES  AND 
OEVICES  EMPLOYEO  IN  ELECTRONIC  SURVEI- 
LLANCES. SOME  OF  THE  SUBJECTS  PRESENT 
ED  ARE: 

• MINIATURE  WIRELESS  TRANSMITTERS. 

•LISTENING  THROUGH  WALLS. 

•TAPPING  THE  PHONE  LINE.  (INCLUDING 
A COMPLETE  SECTION  ON  PHONE  WIRING.) 

•LONG  DISTANCE  LISTENING. 

•THE  PHONE  USED  AS  A ROOM  ’BUG.' 

•CHEAP,  READILY  AVAILABLE  OEVICE' 
USEO  BY  'AMATEUR'  EAVESDROPPERS . 

AND  MUCH  MORE.  THIS  BOOK  IS  A VAL- 
UABLE EDUCATION  FOR  ANYONE  WHO  IS  IN 
ANY  WAY  INVOLVED  WITH  THE  FIELD  OF 
LAW-ENFORCEMENT. 

COVER  PRICE  IS  $7.94-  THIS 
BOOK  CAN  BE  0R0ERE0  OIRECTLY  FROM  ITS 
PUBLISHER  FOR  $6.00.  (WITH  THIS  AD.) 

*****♦★★♦** 


MENTOR  PUBLICATIONS 
135-53  Northern  Boulevard 
Flushing,  Hew  York 
11354 
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not  include  meals  or  lodging).  For  com- 
plete details  and  registration,  contacr 
Michael  E.  O'Neill,  Vice  President,  Theo- 
rum  Institute,  1737  North  First  Street, 
Suite  590,  San  Jose,  CA.  (408)  294-1427. 
• • • 

August  30- September  2,  1976.  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Sociological  As- 
sociation, 1722  North  Streer,  N W , Wash- 
ington, DC  20036. 

• • • 

September  1-29,  1976.  Orient-South 
Pacific  Training  Conference.  Registration 
and  tour  costs:  $1975.00  For  additional 
details  and  a special  brochure,  contact 
Richard  Grace,  Department  of  Criminal 
Justice,  California  State  University  at  Los 
Angeles,  5151  State  University  Drive, 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90032.  (213)  224-3731. 
(Co-sponsored  by  the  California  Narcotic 
Officers'  Association.) 

• • • 

September  3-7,  1976.  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Psychological  Associ- 
ation. In  Washington,  D.C.  For  more  in- 
formation, contact:  Cindy  Won,  APA 
Convention  Office,  1200  17th  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20036. 

• • • 

September  5-11,  1976.  Second  Inter- 
national Symposium  on  Victimology  spon- 
sored by  the  International  Society  of  Crim- 
inology. At  the  Northeastern  University 
School  of  Criminal  Justice  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  Registration  fees  $75.00 
for  participants,  $25.00  for  accompanying 
persons  and  $10  for  students.  For  details 
contact.  Organizing  Committee,  Victim- 
ology Symposium,  College  of  Criminal 
Justice.  Northeastern  University,  Boston, 
MA  02115. 

• • • 

September  9-30,  1976.  Criminal  Justice 
Tour  of  Northern  Europe.  Offered  in  con- 
junction with  a 6-credit  foreign  study 
course  at  California  State  University  at 
Los  Angeles.  Complete  tour  price: 
$1670.00  including  airfare.  For  complete 
details,  contact.  Prof.  Edgar  A.  Smith, 
California  State  University  at  Los  Angeles, 
6735  Ben  Avenue,  North  Hollywood,  CA 
91606.  (213)  224-3713. 

• • • 

September  19-22,  1976.  Seminar  "Girls 
in  the  Juvenile  Justice  System  — Sex 
Distinction  or  Discrimination?"  To  be  held 
in  Hartford.  Connecticut.  For  full  infor- 
mation, write  or  call:  Training  Division, 
National  Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges, 
P.O.  Box  8978.  University  of  Nevada, 
Reno.  NV  89507.  (702)  784-6012 
• • • 

September  20-October  1,  1976.  Com- 
mand seminar  sponsored  by  the  Dade 
County  Institute  on  Organized  Crime. 
There  is  no  tuition  charge,  but  due  to  the 
specialized  nature  of  the  course,  the 
personnel  selected  to  attend  will  be  limited 
to  those  who  have  assignments  in  the  field 
of  organized  crime  investigation  For  more 
information  and  registration,  contact: 
William  H.  Dunman,  Coordinator.  Insti- 
tute on  Organized  Crime,  Biscaync  Col- 
lege, 16400  NW  32  Avenue,  Miami.  FL 
33054.(305)  625-2438. 

• • • 

September  26-29,  1976.  National  Bicen- 


tennial Conference  on  Justice  and  Older 
Americans.  At  the  Shcraton-Portland 
Hotel,  Portland.  Oregon.  Registration  fee: 
$30.00.  Reduced  rate  for  students  and 
senior  citizens.  For  more  information, 
write  to;  Marlene  A.  Young  Rifai,  Con- 
ference Chairperson,  Multnomah  County 
Division  of  Public  Safety,  10525  S.E 
Cherry  Blossom  Drive,  No.  101,  Portland, 
OR  97216. 

• • • 

October  5-7,  1976.  10th  Annual  Inves- 
tigator Development  Seminar.  At  the 
International  Inn,  Washington,  D.C.  En- 
rollment fee  $18S  00  Additional  details 
about  the  seminar  arc  available  from. 
Association  of  Federal  Investigators,  815 
15th  Street,  N.W  , Washington,  DC.  (202) 
347-5500. 

• • • 

October  6-8,  1976.  Three-day  Intensive 
course  in  rape  investigation.  At  the  Royal 
Las  Vegas  Motor  Hotel.  Course  fee: 
$195  00.  For  more  information  contact 
Michael  E.  O'Neill,  Vice  President,  Thco- 
rum  Institute,  1737  North  First  Street, 
Suite  590,  San  Jose,  CA  95112.  (408) 
294-1427. 

• • • 

October  14-15,  1976.  Privacy  and  secur- 
ity issues  workshop.  At  the  Prom-Sheraton 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  For  details 
see  August  26-27. 

• • • 

October  17-20,  1976.  National  Forum 
on  Volunteers  in  Criminal  Justice.  To  be 
held  in  Atlanta.  For  complete  details,  con- 
tact: Judge  Keith  Lcenhouts,  VIP  Division, 
200  Washington  Square  Plaza,  Royal 
Oak.  Ml  48067. 

• • • 

October  17-21,  1976.  Police  Collective 
Bargaining  Workshop.  At  the  Howard 
Johnson’s  Hotel,  Newton,  Massachusetts. 
Registration  fee:  $275.00  (does  not  in- 
clude food  or  lodging).  Further  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained  from:  The  Public 
Safety  Labor  Relations  Center,  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
11  Firstfield  Road,  Gaithersburg,  MD 
20760. 

• • • 

October  19-21,  1976.  Seminar  “Crim- 
inal Justice  Information  Systems:  Compu- 
ter Application  for  Police  Needs,"  Regis- 
tration fee  $85.00.  For  further  informa- 
tion, write  to:  Center  for  Criminal  Justice, 
California  State  University  , Long  Beach, 
CA 

• • • 

October  20-22,  1976.  Training  seminar: 
"Policy,  Ethics  and  Police  Management." 
To  be  held  in  Phoenix.  Tuition:  $150.00. 
Complete  details  are  available  from: 
Donald  P.  Weir,  Training  Specialist,  Cen- 
ter for  Criminal  Justice  Training,  Harri- 
son Building,  Suite  502.  143  West  Mar- 
ket Street,  Indianapolis,  IN  (317)  264- 
4607. 

• • • 

October  21-23,  1976.  The  Third  Na- 
tional Anti-Corruption  Workshop,  tenta- 
tively titled  "Police  Ethics:  The  Way  To 
Professionalism."  To  be  held  in  Boston. 
For  complete  details,  contact:  Elizabeth 
Taylor,  Anti-Corruption  Management  Pro- 
gram, John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice, 444  West  56th  Street,  New  York. 
NY  10019.  (212)  247-1600 

Criminal  Justice  Events  Wanted 
The  editors  welcome  contributions 
to  the  "Upcoming  Events"  column 
For  best  results,  items  must  be  sent  in 
at  least  two  months  in  advance  of  the 
event.  Late-breaking  items  may  be 
phoned  in.  Send  to:  Law  Enforce- 
ment News,  444  West  56th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10019  (212)  247- 
1609. 


First  20  Women 
Sworn  as  Officers 
By  Calif.  Patrol 


Twenty  women  who  participated  mam 
two-year  pilot  project  designed  to  measure 
the  capabilities  of  female  highway  patrol  jo  , 
officers  were  sworn  in  as  permanent  m • 
membtrs  of  the  California  Highway  Patrol  pj  i 
last  month.  Z » 

The  project  determined  that  it  is  feasi-  z 
ble  ro  employ  women  as  traffic  officers,  3: 
and  20  remaining  participants  from  the  5/1  ; 
original  41  who  began  CHP  training  in 
the  fall  of  1974  were  officially  reclas- 
sified as  State  Traffic  Officers. 

CHP  Commissioner  Glen  Craig  pro-  ^ j 
claimed  that  the  "next  civil  service  examin-  *■ 
anon  for  traffic  officer  will  be  open  to  5 
both  men  and  women."  He  added  that  the  ^ ' 
study  "was  the  most  comprehensive  ever  35  ! 
conducted  to  measure  women's  capabil- 
ities as  road  patrol  personnel  with  respon-  ; 
sibility  for  the  full  range  of  Highway 
Patrol  law  enforcement  duties." 

"We  feel  the  depth  of  the  data  collec- 
tion and  subsequent  analysis  reflect  the  . 
objectivity  of  this  effort,"  Craig  said. 

Although  the  study  established  the 
“feasibility  of  employing  women  as  traf- 
fic officers,"  the  commissioner  noted  that 
"the  issue  of  female  strength  as  it  relates 
to  the  job  was  not  fully  resolved  We  still 
have  questions  in  that  area,  and  we  feel 
that  further  study  would  be  appropriate." 

Craig  said  the  study  found  that  the  costs 
of  hiring,  training  and  maintaining  a 
woman  officer  were  somewhat  higher  than 
those  for  a man,  but  that  improved  sel- 
ection and  training  procedures  might 
reduce  the  additional  expense 

The  commissioner  said  the  study  also 
revealed  that  Academy  grades,  certain 
physical  characteristics  and  the  total 
number  of  college  hours  correlate  with 
field  performance  of  both  men  and  women 
officers.  The  study  developed  an  equation 
which  weighs  these  and  other  "predic- 
tors" to  project  expected  field  perform- 
ance, Craig  noted. 

The  study  suggested  the  consideration 
of  certain  standards  for  both  men  and 
women  CHP  officers  concerning  minimum 
physical  and  education  requirements.  It 
also  recommended  that  all  CHP  officers 
maintain  a minimum  physical  conditioning 
level,  and  said  that  future  recruitment 
should  be  aimed  toward  candidates  most 
likely  to  meet  job  qualifications. 


KC  Police  Win 
Grant  to  Study 
Domestic  Violence 

The  Kansas  City  Police  Department 
recently  received  a National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  grant  to  initiate  a domes- 
tic violence  research  project. 

The  $54,000  grant  will  be  used  to 
validate  the  findings  of  a study  of  domestic 
homicides  and  assaults  that  was  conducted 
by  the  Kansas  City  police  and  the  Police 
Foundation. 

Completed  about  a year  ago.  the  pre-  1 
vious  study  determined  that  certain  pat- 
terns were  present  which  could  be  used  to 
predict  the  occurancc  of  domestic  violence. 

According  to  the  Kansas  City  police,  ^ 
one  third  of  all  homicides  occur  in  domes- 
tic situations.  The  department  also  found 
that  during  the  two  years  prior  to  a domes- 
tic assault  or  homicide,  officers  had  re- 
sponded to  disturbance  calls  at  the  same 
address  at  least  once  before  in  84.5  percent 
of  the  cases.  • 
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High  Court  Endorses  Death  Penalty  Laws  in  Fla.,  Ga.,  Texas 


Continued  from  Page  1 
of  meeting  these  criteria.  All  three  states 
whose  laws  were  upheld  require  that  the 
separate  sentencing  proceedings  be  held 
before  the  same  jury  that  tried  the  ques- 
tion of  guilt. 

Arguments  by  the  petitioners  that  the 
sentencing  procedures  in  Georgia,  Florida 
and  Texas  arc  “merely  cosmetic"  were 
rejected  by  the  plurality’s  opinion. 

The  latest  challenge  to  capital  punish- 
ment was  handled  by  the  plurality  in 
three  stages.  After  first  holding  that 
"the  punishment  of  death  does  not  invar- 
iably violate  the  Constitution,"  the  justices 
addressed  themselves  to  the  question  of 
"whether  the  sentence  of  death  for  the 
crime  of  murder  is  a per  se  violation  of 
the  Eighth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  to 
the  Constitution  " 

The  justices  noted  that  "history  and 
precedent  strongly  support  a negative 
answer  to  this  question." 

After  dealing  with  the  specifics  of  the 
Florida.  Georgia  and  Texas  laws,  the 
justices  also  spoke  to  the  question  of 
social  acceptance  of  capital  punishment. 
Such  acceptenacc  does  exist,  the  jus- 
tices suggested,  stating  that  "The  most 
marked  indication  of  society's  endorse- 
ment of  rhe  death  penalty  for  murder  is 
the  legislative  response  to  Furman  ." 

Since  the  Furman  decision,  they  noted, 
at  least  35  states,  as  well  as  the  Congress, 
have  enacted  statutes  providing  for  the 
death  penalty  in  certain  cases. 

The  death  penalty  laws  in  approximate- 
ly 20  of  those  states  will  apparently  be 
invalidated  as  a result  of  the  Court’s 
decisions  in  the  North  Carolina  and  Louisi- 
ana cases.  The  laws  in  those  states 
where  278  prisoners  are  being  held  on 
death  row  - call  for  the  mandatory  impos- 
ition of  the  death  sentence  for  specific 
crimes,  regardless  of  the  aggravating  and 


mitigating  factors  which  other  states 
take  into  consideration. 

Under  such  narrowly  constructed  laws, 
the  Court  said,  those  persons  convicted 
of  capital  crimes  become  "members  of 
a faceless,  undifferentiated  mass  to  be 
subjected  to  the  blind  infliction  of  the 
death  penalty." 

Justices  Brennan  and  Marshall,  who 
jointly  wrote  in  opposition  to  capital 
punishment  in  all  five  cases,  were  the  only 
two  members  of  the  court  to  contend 
that  the  death  penalty  is,  in  and  of  itself, 
a violation  of  the  Eighth  Amendment. 
Reaffirming  the  same  viewpoint  they  held 
in  the  1972  Furman  case,  the  jurists  stated 
that  all  executions  are  a “total  denial  of 
human  dignity  and  worth.”  The  plurality 
of  Justices  Stevens,  Stewart  and  Powell 
stated,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  North 
Carolina  and  Louisiana  statutes  under 
review  failed  to  meet  both  the  dictates 
of  the  Eighth  Amendment  and  the  guide- 
lines enumerated  in  the  Furman  case. 

One  week  later,  on  July  6,  the  Court 
also  struck  down  Oklahoma's  death  penal- 
ty law,  holding  that  the  statute  violated 
the  Constitution  in  the  same  way  as  the 
North  Carolia  and  Louisiana  laws. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  and  Justices 
Byron  White  and  William  Rehnquist,  who 
voted  to  uphold  the  Louisiana  and  North 
Carolina  laws,  were  said  to  have  been 
against  declaring  Oklahoma's  law  uncon- 
stitutional, favoring  instead  to  send  the 
case  back  to  the  State  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeals  for  further  review  in  light  of  the 
previous  week's  opinions. 

The  newest  appeals- of  death  sentences 
were  to  have  begun  in  1975  when  the 
Court  accepted  the  petition  of  Jesse 
Fowler,  a death  row  inmate  in  North 
Carolina.  Although  arguments  were  heard 
in  the  case,  no  decision  was  reached, 
and  the  case  was  ultimately  scheduled  for 


rcargument.  It  was  speculated  that  the 
diminishing  health  of  Justice  William  O 
Douglas,  a member  of  the  five-man  major- 
ity in  the  Furman  case,  was  the  major 
reason  for  postponement  of  the  review. 
Fowler's  death  sentence  was  one  of  33 
which  were  vacated  by  the  Court’s  decision 
in  the  new  case  of  Woodson  v.  North 
Carolina. 

It  is  not  expected  that  there  will  im- 
mediately be  any  executions  as  a result 
of  the  Court’s  decisions,  although  prose- 
cutors in  Florida  and  Georgia,  where  the 
death  penalty  statutes  were  upheld,  have 
indicated  that  they  will  soon  move  for  the 
scheduling  of  executions  in  certain  cases. 

Gwinnett  County  (Ga.)  assistant  district 
attorney  Dawson  Jackson  has  been  quoted 
as  saying  that  the  county  will  move  "very 
soon"  to  schedule  a new  date  for  the 
electrocution  of  Troy  Leon  Gregg,  27, 
the  Georgia  inmate  whose  appeal  was  re- 
jected by  the  Supreme  Court  on  July  2. 

In  Florida,  meanwhile,  the  Attorney 
General’s  office  has  said  that  the  first 


The  Justice  Department  plans  to  step- 
up  prosecution  of  white  collar  criminals 
and  organized  racketeers,  according  to  a 
report  released  last  month  by  Attorney 
General  Edward  Levi. 

Noting  that  such  offenses  are  being 
“viewed  with  increasing  concern,"  Levi 
said  "Public  losses  from  these  crimes 
far  exceed  the  combined  losses  from 
more  traditional  kinds  of  crimes  such  as 
burglary,  robbery  and  extortion.  The 
Criminal  Division  in  1975  moved  to  place 
greater  emphasis  on  this  problem  " 

The  Attorney  General  implied  that  a 
new  breed  of  law  enforcement  officer 
may  be  necessary  to  apprehend  the  white 
collar  criminal.  "Trained  investigators  with 
the  skills  of  an  accountant  as  well  as  of 
a traditional  detective  are  needed  if  we  arc 
going  to  increase  our  effectiveness  in  de- 
tecting and  prosecuting  white  collar 
crime,"  he  said. 

Levi’s  plans  were  outlined  in  a summary 
of  the  Justice  Department's  227-page 
annual  report  for  1975. 

The  department’s  white  collar  strategy 
seems  to  have  paid  off  in  a recent  case.  A 
computer  programmer  was  convicted  last 
month  of  stealing  classified  information 
from  the  computer  banks  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration. 

In  his  "white  collar  crime  of  the  fu- 
ture." Bertram  Seidlit/.  used  a computer 
terminal  connected  to  his  telephone  to 
tap  the  FEA  central  computer  banks  and 
obtain  39  rolls  of  printouts  containing  the 
agency’s  classified  computer  program. 

U.S.  Attorney  Jervis  Finney  said  that 
while  no  computer-stored  data  was  actually 
extracted  from  FEA's  Washington  compu- 
ter banks,  Seidluz  did  have  free  access  to 
top  secret  information,  including  key 
facts  on  offshore  oil  field  leases  and 
energy  development  plans. 

In  his  closing  courtroom  argument. 
Finney  noted  that  "There  is  no  doubt 
computer  fraud  is  going  to  be  the  white 
collar  crime  of  the  future." 

A Justice  Department  spokesman  pre- 
dicted that  the  technique  might  be  used 
to  illegally  probe  many  computers  in 
private  industry  and  government,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  FBI.  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  or  the  CIA.  All  that  is 
necessary,  he  said,  is  the  technology  and 
the  secret  codes. 


execution  under  the  reaffirmed  state 
law  could  take  place  within  six  months. 
At  least  two  inmates  on  death  row  arc 
said  to  have  exhausted  all  avenues  of 
legal  appeal  except  to  petition  the  Supreme 
Court  fo  a stay  of  execution  and  to  ask 
Governor  Rcubin  Askew  for  executive 
clemency.  Askew  has  said  that  he  would 
sign  a death  warrant  if  necessary,  in  order 
"to  fulfill  the  responsibility  with  which 
the  people  have  entrusted  me  as  Gover- 
nor." 

Although  all  death  penalty  laws  in  the 
United  States  were  overturned  by  the  1972 
Furman  decision,  there  has  been  a dc  facto 
moratorium  on  legal  executions  in  the 
United  States  since  1967.  Now,  however,  it 
appears  that  the  moratorium  may  end  be- 
fore it  finishes  its  tenth  year.  And,  al- 
though Jack  Greenberg,  a director-counsel 
of  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund,  has  in- 
sisted that  he  and  his  organization  will  con- 
tinue to  fight  for  each  condemned  inmate, 
he  has  conceded  that  "we  don't  hold  out 
much  hope." 


According  to  Finney,  Scidlitz  was  a 
former  employee  of  Optimum  Services, 
Inc.,  the  firm  that  handles  FEA’s  com- 
puter programming,  lie  obtained  the  agen- 
cy’s classified  code  numbers  and  extracted 
computer  information  on  15  occasions 
from  telephones  at  his  office  in  Alexandria, 
Virgina  and  his  home  in  I.anham,  Mary- 
land. 

Finney  said  that  Seidlitz  was  caught 
last  December  by  two  FEA  employees 
who  were  monitoring  the  computer  and 
noticed  one  of  their  code  numbers  being 
punched  into  the  system  from  Scidlit/.’s 
home  terminal. 

Seidluz  was  convicted  last  month  of 
two  counts  of  wire  fraud. 

Standards  Bureau 
Issues  Guides  on 
Forensic  Analysis 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
recently  issued  two  new  Standard  Refer- 
ence Materials  (SRM's)  that  will  enable 
law  enforcement  officials  and  forensic 
scientists  to  conduct  more  accurate  analy- 
ses of  evidence. 

SRM  1821  Ethanol  will  help  maintain 
the  accurate  calibration  of  devices  used  to 
test  alcohol  content  of  blood  or  breath, 
and  SRM  1823  Refractive  Index  Silicone 
Liquids  will  aid  forensic  scientists  to  iden- 
tify glass  fragments. 

The  SRM  Ethanol  will  be  utilized  to  . 
calibrate  and  check  the  accuracy  of  various 
methods  used  by  police  to  determine  the 
alcohol  content  in  drivers  suspected  of 
driving  under  the  influence  of  the  drug. 
By  verifying  the  validity  of  the  tests, 
the  new  SRM  will  help  guarantee  that 
evidence  obtained  stands  up  in  court. 

SRM  1823  has  been  developed  to  meet 
the  need  of  crime  laboratories  where  for- 
ensic scientists  use  rcfraciomctcrs  and 
microscopes  to  identigy  glass  fragment 
evidence,  such  as  automobile  headlight 
glass. 

Further  information  on  the  new  SRM's 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Stand- 
ard Reference  Materials,  Room  BJ11, 
Chemistry  Building.  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Washington.  DC  20234.  (301) 
921-2045. 
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